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LATIN BY THE DIRECT METHOD 


By F. R. DALE 

N September 1913 some two hundred teachers of Latin 

assembled at Cambridge to study the Direct Method. There 
was much demonstration, experiment, and discussion: there 
was great enthusiasm. I best remember one thing. W. L. 
Paine had brought a class of about a dozen Whitgift boys who 
had one year’s Latin behind them. I was interested in their 
keen enjoyment of the work, their eagerness to speak and 
answer. But what surprised me was their accuracy. A boy was 
called out at the end of the lesson to write up on the board the 
story which, mainly by question and answer, had been put 
before the class: he did it with almost no mistakes, and quite 
quickly. Any such blunder as the confusion of nominative and 
accusative had met, as the lesson proceeded, with a chorus of 
immediate correction : but I was still surprised at the final proof 
of a far higher degree of accuracy at that stage than I had ever 
seen or believed to be possible. This shows that Dr. Rouse was 
not a lone magician, of infinite resource and sagacity, who had 
invented an instrument which only he could use. The Whitgift 
boys were quite as good as the Perse boys. Paine was a scholar, 
but of nothing like Dr. Rouse’s quality in scholarship. He was 
a well-qualified Latin master, who had taught on old lines at 
Oundle and found the whole business abominably dull. After 
experimenting with oral work in a less degree, he was encour- 
aged at Whitgift to adopt the Direct Method: there he found 
himself. 

After the War the position was changed. Paine and his 
brilliant Whitgift colleague, C. L. Mainwaring, were both dead. 
The Association for the Reform of Latin Teaching resumed its 
work : but now among schools with a high reputation for Classi- 
cal teaching the Perse School appeared to be the only one 
using a full Direct Method. But I will recall one other memory, 
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66 LATIN BY THE DIRECT METHOD 

from the Cambridge Summer School of 1921. R. B. Appleton, 
for years an able and devoted lieutenant of Dr. Rouse at the 
Perse, was demonstrating with a small class. They had reached 
the stage where ‘Indirect Question’ was being learned. A 
challenge was put to Appleton which he accepted with some 
profession of misgiving. After some one had written up the 
story—which concerned the doings of one Noctuinus—at the 
end of the lesson, they were called upon to translate it into 
English: it was found that the word cuncti had been misunder- 
stood, and nothing else whatever. Then they were given 
some English sentences to translate into Latin, complete with 
Indirect Questions: their use of the subjunctive was quite 
correct. ‘Iam satis nugarum’, said Appleton, and resumed his 
Direct Method teaching. 

The Direct Method, at any rate in the early stages, is the best 
method—f it is in the right hands. The fact that the language 
is from the first alive, that the action can be suited to the word, 
that you can begin to think in Latin, sing in it, make jokes in it, 
and feel something of the rightness of a good thing learned by 
heart in it, is a great matter—especially for that great majority 
of boys and girls learning Latin in schools who are never going 
to do any sixth-form work in Latin. Contrast this with the 
ordinary business of “doing sentences’, wherein one assumes 
the aspect of a.drinking chicken, murmuring through ‘bonus 
bona bonum’ or whatever it is till one comes to the ending 
which suits the noun, and mournfully ties it on. I do not say 
that boys cannot see the purpose of such an exercise: nor do I 
deny that in good hands a class may even like doing this sort of 
thing. But too often it is a most dreary proceeding. Good oral 
work cuts out the necessity of much of this stiff and mechanical 
fishing for endings: if a boy wants to answer a question on the 
book, or state what he is doing, or tell somebody else to do 
something, or ask a question himself, he will learn to do it 
quickly and accurately too, on pain of talking nonsense, or of 
being unintelligible, or at least of prompt interruption. If he is 
trying to use the language as a language there is much more 
point and more satisfaction in getting things right than if he is 
doing a puzzle piecemeal. All this is not easy: it demands 
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LATIN BY THE DIRECT METHOD 67 
concentration and some intelligence, in master and boys alike: 
but it is never drudgery. 

Now in the Public boarding-schools, and places where they 
write Latin Verses and win Classical Scholarships at the Uni- 
versities, the Direct Method has failed to secure a footing. 
Boys came from their preparatory schools at 13 or so, after 
beginning Latin at 8 and grinding away at the elements at 
least once a day for some five years. There are of course 
honourable exceptions, good preparatory masters who are 
scholars and do not cram merely. But there are, I fear, many 
who illustrate the fallacy of the belief that anybody can teach 
elementary Latin. I recently had an opportunity of asking a 
number of tolerably intelligent preparatory school boys, who 
at the age of 13 were faced with an examination including 
Latin, what Latin they had read. ‘Oh—we mostly do Common 
Entrance papers’ was too often the answer. Public schools who 
recruit such material in the main get what they ask for. 
Long familiarity has engendered a certain competence in 
remembering forms and rules, long practice a certain compe- 
tence in applying them. The boys can go ahead with their con- 
strue of Caesar and their North and Hillard, and blunder 
through School Certificate on the strength of a certain old- 
standing facility in groping about. If and when they reach the 
sixth they may learn to think in the language and express them- 
selves in it: or they may not. Doubtless the whole process is 
very enlightening: and I agree that a facility in groping about 
is better than nothing, better than soft options anyhow, and 
that a really able boy can go through the long valley of desola- 
tion unharmed. He will fairly earn his University Scholarship, 
even if he has never learned to pronounce or read aloud intel- 
ligently the authors whose literary quality he has been trained 
to admire. 

It was unfortunate forthe Direct Method that its advocates too 
often insisted that it must be used from the first. They found 
that demonstrations with boys who had begun Latin on old 
methods were a failure. Indeed, it sometimes happened that 
boys who had made quite good progress were thrust remorse- 
lessly down into a beginners’ class. This contempt for ‘half- 
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hoggery’, if it was right, justified the indifference of the Public 
boarding-schools. ‘They had no chance anyhow. In my opi- 


nion it is possible to take something valuable from the book of » 


the Direct Method as late as in a fourth form. It would have 
been most valuable for any Public school master who has to 
tackle weary Common Entrants if he had attended a Summer 
School or two and learned to breathe into middle-school Latin 
the breath of life. But of course this cannot be done by the 
athlete who is put on to construe and ‘see that they know their 
Grammar’. 

It was also unfortunate that Dr. Rouse, in his thoroughly 
well-grounded confidence in the quality of his own work, 
refused to submit his boys regularly to any public examination. 
Ordinary mortals have to get the School Certificate. Dr. Rouse 
believed that he could with advantage reserve, almost to Uni- 
versity Scholarship stage, the necessary practice in translation 
either way: he refused to stop on the threshold of wide reading 
in order to practise catchy sentences which would not help him 
in Classical study as he understood it. This was magnificent, 
but it was not a lead which other head masters were likely to 
follow. I believe that it would not have ruined Direct Method 
study to turn aside and practi$Se such harmless complications, 
beloved of examiners, as Conditional Sentences in Oratio 
Obliqua. Unless I was quite deceived by the test applied to 
Appleton’s class, these things could have been very quickly 
mastered by Direct Method boys—and so could the Unseen 
Translation. But the examination was never attempted at the 
Perse and I am merely believing what I cannot prove. 

Dr. Rouse’s sixth-form work, his reading through the whole 
Aeneid, the whole Iliad, almost without translation and with 
notes and discussion in the Latin and Greek, has found no 
imitators. For my part I salute from afar an achievement that 
I could not attempt. The general opinion among scholars is 
that such work is inferior to good sixth-form work with trans- 
lation and comment in English. Perhaps the value of comment 
on ‘incidental points, literary, historical, geographical or even 
grammatical’ is sometimes exaggerated. Rouse certainly did 
cut it down, but any one who thinks that he missed important 
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points that called for comment, or that he failed to adduce 
parallels ancient and modern, has not watched him very care- 
fully. And may not more Sophocles and less geography be 
better than more geography and less Sophocles? But the argu- 
ment here is a long argument—I will merely remark that the 
value of translation and comment lies largely in the fact that it 
enables us to linger in the presence of the author: I remember 
that when we had ‘done’ Aeneid IV at school I knew much of it 
by heart without learning by heart, whereas when I was at 
Cambridge and read other books with something like the 
readier comprehension of a Perse boy, I could hardly remember 
a line. Experience seems to show that there is not much to 
choose, in readiness of comprehension and Classical compe- 
tence generally, between a good Perse boy and an equally good 
boy from another school—except that the Perse boy probably 
reads aloud infinitely better, a matter in which his University 
examiners are not concerned or qualified to test him. 

In practice the Direct Method is discarded, by all who now 
use it, unless I am mistaken, in the third or fourth year as the 
School Certificate is approached, partly because that hurdle is 
before the class and partly perhaps because the teacher has left 
‘Secundus Annus’ or ‘Pons Tironum’ behind, and feels a lack 
of guidance. However, there are still some four hundred mem- 
bers of the A.R.L.T., and many who use the Direct Method 
feel that a return to old methods, though it made their work no 
less effective for examination purposes, would be going back to 
the prison house and the immediate value of their work would 
be seriously diminished. My own Direct Method work with a 
third form has always been supplementary. I find it quite pos- 
sible, with boys who have begun Latin on old lines, quickly 
to unstiffen the joints of their Latinity, to make them capable 
of using naturally parts of verbs which at first they can only find 
by murmuring over some pattern tense, and to teach and prac- 
tise, in action and by question and answer, all the simpler rules 
of syntax . . . ‘Quo venisti, Claudi?’ ‘Romam veni.’ ‘Quid 
Claudium rogo?’ ‘Quo venerit Claudium rogas’, and so on. I 
find this useful and it is apparently enjoyed: but I break into 
English whenever it seems advisable, well aware that it is a pity 
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to break the spell and destroy ‘speech-feeling’, but avoiding 
bewilderment if I can. The mere fact that boys are addressed 
by their Latin names in the vocative seems to give immediately 
a different attitude towards the use of cases. I am not com- 
mending my own practice. I simply offer it as an example of 
the crumbs which the half-hearted can pick up from the ban- 
quet of the Direct Method. It is no adventure on my part: any 
one can go so far—‘his hundred’s soon hit’. Only Dr. Rouse 
hasaimed ata millionand missed, so critics tell us,an unit or two. 
Any teacher who has troubled to observe the Direct Method 
may of course decide that he prefers not even to make a start: 
‘but it seems to me wiser not to make that decision in the dark. 
Hence some of us regularly support Dr. Rouse in his annual 
attempt, through the A.R.L.T. Summer School, to put his 
discoveries at the service of Classical teaching. The oppor- 
tunity is still there. 


IMITATIONS 
Martial I. xxxii. 
AmissvyM non filet, cum sola est, Gellia patrem, 
Si quis adest iussae prosiliunt lacrimae. 
Non luget quisquis laudari, Gellia, quaerit ; 
Ille dolet vere, qui sine teste dolet. 


To Gellia 
In private, thine eye for thy father is dry, 
Yet tears spring to order if any be nigh; 
True grief does not mean admiration to glean, 
He sorrows most truly who sorrows unseen. 


Martial VIII. x. 
Emit lacernas milibus decem Bassus 
Tyrias coloris optimi. Lucrifecit. 
‘Adeo bene emit?’ inquis. Immo non solvet. 


Lady Y’s lovely pink gown is so nice— 
Cost her a hundred—a bargain she’s made. 
How is that so? Is it cheap at the price? 
No—but the money will never be paid. 
T. W. M. 
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GAMES AND PLAYTHINGS 


By D’ARCY WENTWORTH THOMPSON 


O collect something or another, stamps, coins or butter- 

flies, is a universal pastime, and it needs no explanation or 
excuse save the satisfaction which it brings. One may play the 
same game in another way, by collecting information; but the 
facts which one accumulates must be remote from one’s duty 
and avocation. An old scholar taught me the game more than 
fifty years ago and I have never stopped playing it; it is such 
an easy and so engrossing a game. You choose some subject or 
other which takes your fancy; you buy a note-book and label it 
with the title of your theme; and you keep jotting down therein 
whatsoever bears upon the subject, as it comes your way, in all 
your reading, observation and reflection. I have had many such 
note-books, and some I have soon grown tired of; but others 
have lasted long and served me well. One of these is called De 
Ludis Antiquorum ; it is grown old and shabby, for I played with 
it during many years. Your subject opens out wonderfully as 
time goes on; it tempts you into by-ways, it carries you afield; 
if you play the game aright it never comes to an end. It grows 
in interest continually, for things are interesting only in so far as 
they relate themselves to other things; only then can you put 
two and two together and tell stories about them. Such is 
science itself and such is all the knowledge that interests 
mankind. 

If you keep your eyes open as you read, for allusions to games 
and playthings, you will find that Plato and Socrates, Aristo- 
phanes and Theocritus, Horace and Ovid were all steeped in 
nursery-lore; and there is scarce an ancient author in whom 
such allusions are not to be found. Sometimes one grows im- 
patient of the gleaner’s task and begins to long for the barns 
where other men have stored their sheaves. Such are the 
stately folios of the master-scholars, Scaliger and Casaubon, 
Heinsius and Vossius, Spanheim and Bentley; and there are 
still vaster storehouses or Thesauri, piled with the labours 
of an age, such as the Thesauri Antiquitatum Graecarum et 
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Romanarum of Graevius and Gronovius, or the other great The. 
saurus of Montfaucon. Their very names tickle delightfully the 
scholar’s ear. I bought the five and twenty volumes of Graevius 
and Gronovius many years ago, for ‘an old song’; the bindings 
are rubbed and worn—‘reliure fatiguée’, as a French bookseller 
would say ; but inside the great books are bright and clean, and 
their beautiful type shines temptingly within the ample margin 
of the page. A volume lies before me, and this is the heading of 
the open page: fohannis Meurst de Ludis Graecorum liber singu- 
laris. Here is just what I want; here are more facts and more 
quotations about Greek games than one might come across in 
_ half a lifetime’s reading. But here again is more; for next after 
Meursius comes Fulii Caesaris Bulengeri, Societatis Fesu Pres- 
byteri, de Ludis Veterum liber unicus. And then comes Foannis 
Fonstoni, Doctoris Medici, De Festis Graecorum schediasma; 1 
know him well, John Jonston—he was a St. Andrews man! 
And then Danielis Souterii, Flandro-Britanni, Palamedes sive de 
Tabula Lusoria, Alea et Variis Ludis libri tres; Flanders or no 
Flanders, Dan Souter was a Scotchman too. And here we 
begin to see the beauty and the fascination of the game; for 
before ever we have learned a single thing De Ludis Antiquorum, 
we want to turn aside and hear about Jan Meursius, John 
Jonston, Dan Souter and all. 

Jan Meursius takes us to Leyden, a scholar’s town if ever 
there was one, at the time when Justus Lipsius and Scaliger 
were old and Dan Heinsius was young, and the Elzevirs were 
printing books, and Hugo Grotius and Jan van Barneveldt 
were making history. And Meursius taught the Grand Pen- 
sioner’s children and succeeded to Scaliger’s chair—Scaliger 
who hated him and covered him with abuse and called him a 
pedant, and was (I suppose) on the other side of politics and 
religion. And the Prince of Orange came in with his calvinistic 
friends; and the Stadthouder cut off the Grand Pensioner’s 
head, as we all know; and the King of Denmark carried Jan 
Meursius off and made him a Professor in his little University 
of Soroe—which is so far away that it is not easy to follow him. 

And now let us begin and think of some childish games and 
playthings, such as Meursius and his friends tell us of; they 
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have little new to tell. Most things change as the years and 
the centuries go by; the fashions of men and women come and 
go—but children’s toys and games go on for ever. The toys 
they played with in Athens and in Rome are in children’s hands 
to-day ; the small Athenians played the same games as ours, and 
danced, I do believe, to the selfsame tunes. The first toy the 
infant has is his rattle, his kpdtaAos, his tAataydviov, his sistrum 
or crepitaculum ; sometimes it was a little jug with pebbles in it, 
a sort of ynpotrepiBouBntpia ! Plautus speaks somewhere of its 
many forms; and Lucretius tells us in his solemn way that 
Nature’s own children need no such things—nec crepitacilleis 
opus est’, &c. The infant Bacchus, like other spoiled children, 
had his little basket of toys or tafyvia, his top and his ball, his 
little drum or tambourine (é1tpov) which he banged vigorously 
(tretrAcrréynoe), perhaps a mask (yoppoduxciov) to frighten his 
little friends. The small boy rode, as ours do, on daddy’s 
walking-stick (xéAqpov émPaivev)—‘equitare in harundine longa’, 
as Horace says. Plutarch tells us how Agesilaus, King of 
Sparta, was found doing the same thing, for the amusement of 
his own small boys (utKpois tois trowAiois); and Valerius Maxi- 
mus tells us that Socrates was caught doing so by Alcibiades 
himself—and wasn’t a bit ashamed: ‘Socrates non erubuit tunc 
quum interposita harundine cruribus suis cum parvulis filiolis 
ludens ab Alcibiade visus est.’ 

Like the small boy, as a matter of course, every little girl had 
her own toys too. She had her dolls especially, and plenty of 
names for them, some of which are words none too well under- 
stood TAd&yyoves). There is another 
word, Aayus, which is the same as a word for a doll in Old High 
German, doccha or toccha; in the Pharmaceutria of Theocritus 
(which means the Idyll of the Spells) Acyvs means a witch’s 
doll, to work enchantments by; but it was, I think, an ordinary 
dolly too. 

Now the small Athenian boy or girl had all too soon to leave 
the nursery and go to school, and ‘to put away childish things’. 
This was a great event in one’s life; St. Paul never forgot it, 
and many writers recall it. Sappho herself brought her doll’s 
frocks to the Temple of Venus, and consecrated those precious 
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little purple robes. Pausanias actually saw a doll’s bedstead 
in the Temple of Olympian Zeus, which a little girl called 
Hippodameia had put there. Persius talks of the ‘Veneri 
dotatae a virgine puppae’ ; and we have at least two epigrams in 
the Anthology on the same theme. In one, by a nameless 
poet, a little maid is giving all her treasures to the goddess— 
her beloved ball (opaipa), her little tambourine (tWutravov), the 
net for her own hair (KexpUqaAos), her dollies (képa1) and their 
frocks (€vAWpora). Leonidas has a pretty one about a small boy; 
it goes somehow like this: “I’m seven years old, dear God, to- 
day, And must play no more as the children play. So here’s my 
top, and my hoop and ball; And, dear Lord God, you may keep 
them all!” 

When I was a little tiny boy, in the playground of my first 
school, we played a game which we called ‘papes’, which 
meant ‘pips’ in Scotch, and signified ‘cherry-stones’. We 
scooped a little hole by the wall, and shot our papes, as one 
shoots marbles, into it. The name of this game in Greek was 
tpétra, and the little Athenians played it with «voi or BéAavor, 
which are two kinds of acorns, and some with knuckle-bones 
(4otpéryaAor) ; for the game, like marbles, can be played in many 
ways. Instead of digging the little pit (B6@pov), you may merely 
draw a circle ; and the game (now called 4AAq) is to shoot your 
nut or cherry-stone (k&pvov) into the ring, so that it stays there 
and doesn’t roll out. Hesychius tells us all about it: apidrc 
tis, KUKAOV Treprypdwavtes els avTov Kd&pua, 
elta 6 év 16 KUKAc pévoov AopBdver 1d ErrafAov. Sometimes they 
played it with coins, as we play chuck-farthing; and then 
&getivaa, I think, was its proper name. 

We have all played ducks and drakes in our time, more or 
less seriously; it is a very interesting game, and for hundreds 
of years nobody knew what made the stones jump until Spal- 
lanzani explained the reason why. The Greek boys played it 
with potsherds, and called it é0tpoxivAa, or érootpoxKioyds, oF 
simply dotpéxois Taizeiv; or sometimes with smooth flat pebbles 
or sea-shells from the shore (6oTpéxia 
SaAdoons) ; and the game, as we all know, is to count the number 
of rebounds, which are called in Scotland ‘stots’, and in Greek 
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maruata, or leaps, éAyota. Pollux explains the game very 
simply and carefully 6 Aé SotpoxKov Tév 
év Ti Umtp TO émApopij. & yap Tov 
THv vikn 1H There is also a full 
account, written in a very simple, easy modern way, in the 
Octavius of Minutius Felix: where two friends walking on the 
beach stand watching a troop of boys at play: ‘pueros videmus, 
certatim gestientes, testarum in mare iaculationibus ludere. Is 
lusus est, testam teretem, iactatione fluctuum levigatam, legere 
de littore, eam testam plano situ digitis comprehensam super 
undas inrotare. ... is se in pueris victorem ferebat cuius testula 
et procurreret longius et frequentius exsiliret.’ 

Many old Greek names for games end in -ivAa, the meaning 
and origin of which termination is, so far as I know, quite 
unknown ; we may be sure it is a very ancient root or word. So 
from A\éAkew, to drag asunder, we have AteAxvotivaa, which 
means a tug of war, or French and English as we used to call 
it; and PaoiivAa means King of the Castle, and a great 
favourite it seems to have been. Dion Chrysostom is careful to 
point out that the King of the Castle is not by any means a real 
king: oA yap 6 vikioas Stav as 
TH Svti And épetivaac was a noisy 
game of ball, where you pretended to throw to one but threw 
to another: opaipav | pév Aldous Exaupe, Tov A’ Epeuye 
And xuvntivaa was kiss-in-the-ring (a very old game indeed), 
and écroAiApacKivaa was nothing more nor less than hide-and- 
seek, and running back to goal before the goalkeeper could get 
there—épyov étrijv éxcotep els Tov TéTrOV exeivou And éxivn- 
tivAa was a game of standing stockstill, whatever the others did 
to move you; as Milo stood upon a greasy plate, and defied 
four strong men to shift him. The tug of war, by the way, is 
one of the games which Socrates uses to point his meaning. He 
is talking, in the Theaetetus, of men pulled this way and that 
by conflicting arguments: like boys in the tug of war when each 
side strives to drag the other across the mark, Aix ypoppiis 
taizovtes. He brings the King of the Castle into the same dia- 
logue; when he tells us that he who makes no mistakes will in 
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the end rule over us and order us about as it may please him to 
do, all as happens in a game of forfeits: 5s 2’ &v trepryévnyton dvo- 
waptytos Kal émitéger Gv BowAnta. Horace, 
in his first Epistle, says just the same: ‘at pueri ludentes, rex 
eris, aiunt Si recte faxis’. 

There is an allusion, more subtle than these, in the Phaedo 
to blind man’s buff, or ynAagivaa. The real point of the game is 
that, after Hoodman Blind has succeeded in catching one of the 
players, he has to feel him over (ynAag&v) and guess or discover 
who he is. If he can guess his name aright the other takes his 
place; if not, he continues to be blind-man. Now in the Phaedo 
we find the common herd, like Hoodman Blind, groping in the 
dark (ynAagavtes comep év oxétet), seeking for the causes of 
things; and then for the most part, after they have found or 
think they have found them, still they call them by the wrong 
names and are no further on. 
We all know that solemn and awful instance of the same rough 
game, where it is written: And when they had blindfolded him 
they struck him on the face, and asked him, saying: Prophesy, 
who is it that smote thee? 

They say that Suetonius wrote a whole book on children’s 
games, just as he did on the cries of animals and on the night- 
ingale’s song ; but all these pleasant books of his are lost, though 
we should have willingly given three lives of his grammarians 
or one life of an emperor in exchange. If there be one ancient 
book more than another to which we may look for infor- 
mation on our subject, it is the Onomasticon of Julius Pollux; 
he tells us many a story, he preserves for us many a half- 
forgotten word, but he is not always easy to understand. Many 
years ago I found a word in the Onomasticon which nobody 
could translate, in a passage which nobody could explain. The 
word was iyavteAryuds, which has evidently something to do with 
a twisted thong or strap; Liddell and Scott called it ‘rope- 
twisting’, which does not help us at all. But when I was a boy in 
Ireland I went to many a fair and racecourse, and saw there 
the three cards with their elusive Queen and the three thimbles 
with their all too nimble pea; and I saw also another cunning 
game, played with a winding strap and a wooden pin, and this 
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was the game of ipavteAryués. Now we may translate Pollux, 
even if he still prove a little hard to construe. The game con- 
sists of a sort of labyrinthine circumvolution of a folded strap, 
ipavtos tis Eotiv trepiotpogr: and it requires 
a pin to be inserted into the double fold, fs tTrorr- 
TéMov Tis ArAdns tuxeiv: for a player loses unless his pin be 
found implicated in the loop when all is loosened out, ef yep ph 
Audevtos TH TO ATT 6 Kadels. 
We know that there is nothing new under the sun; but all the 
same, it is very curious to think that the countryman at the 
Olympic games lost his obol in the same one-sided contest of 
wits by which you lose your sixpence at a country fair to-day! 
There is a short sequel to the story ; for Plutarch tells us of how 
one sophist calls another or ‘knotty 
sophist’, say Liddell and Scott, a setter of knotty problems, so 
to speak. But we easily see that Liddell and Scott were unfami- 
liar with the game: that they had never been asked to ‘prick the 
tape’ or ‘garter’: and that what the one philosopher meant to 
say was that he considered the other to be a card-sharper and a 
thimble-rigger, a gipsy rascal and a low-down Irish black- 
guard. 

You may see in any South Italian town, in a shady corner, a 
couple of excited men playing ‘Morra’, or ‘How many fingers 
do I hold up?’. It is a great game, played with extraordinary 
animation and skill. Cupid and Hymenaeus play it in Nonnus’s 
long, half-mystical Dionysiaca; the luck follows the shifting 
turn of the fingers, étepétpotra AdxtuAa xeipéiv, as the player 
stretches them out, t& piv dpOdcavtes, and clenches the 
others in his fist. Micare digitis, is the Latin equivalent. You 
have it, for instance, in Calpurnius: ‘ter quisque manus iactate 
micantes, Nec mora, decernunt digitis’. It’s just how they play, 
throwing out their hands furiously. 

Children must dance and sing, in music-loving countries all 
the more; and they dance and sing to very simple and very 
ancient tunes. ‘Here we go round the mulberry-bush’ is one of 
these. Both Pollux and Eustathius tell us of a children’s 
singing game with the curious name of xeArxeAovn. Eustathius 
takes care to warn us that this is not a swallow-song, xeAiAdvicuc, 
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and he thinks that it is a tortoise-song; but I am not so sure, 
For it is quite possible that, like ‘Hey, diddle, diddle’, or 
‘Merry my tanzie’, the refrain is just a jumble of forgotten 
words. However that may be, the game was played by one 
little girl sitting in the middle, while all the rest dance round 
and sing. A few of the words have been handed down to us, 
and very fascinating and tantalizing these fragments are; they 
have very little meaning as they stand and no tune at all, and 
yet they look perfectly genuine so far as they go. There is 
nothing for it but to let one’s fancy run loose (as I did long ago), 
and imagine what the children sang. 'The beginning of the song, 
as we find it, runs like this: yeAryeAdvn ti Troiiv tv TH ptow; 
Here I take it that title and verse have run together, and that 
the song itself begins with ti tous, and so on. Then we begin 
to hear ‘the mulberry-bush, the mulberry-bush’, in its world- 
old refrain: ti tv 14 | tH péow. And the whole 
verse comes into shape, like this: ti troteis év 7 péoop, tv TH pkow, 
| ti troieis | yolipe, Then the 
child in the middle replies: p1« papdouan, I spin my wool. Or 
let us make it just a few syllables more, and sing: Epica wapvopan, 
papvopan | Epiax | xaipe 

We have a few more words of the old song: 6 2’ &yovos cov Ti 
Troiév érraoAeto. It seems to me to hold both question and reply. 
I hear the circle asking with deep interest, 6 2’ &yovos cou Ti Trouel; 
ti trout; ti trol; 6 2” Exyovos cou Ti yaipe, xeAryeAcovn. And 
the child in the middle begins to cry, and sings: 6 2’ &xyovos 
you And then afterwards, els 
OdAacoav GAato, and soon. For there is generally a sad 
part to the song, and to pretend to cry is part of the game. 
When I first began to think of this song and was trying to 
reconstruct it, I happened to be in Cologne:—it was during 
the first few weeks after the War. In a certain quiet street I 
came upon some children singing very merrily and playing this 
very game; and just as I came up, the little girl in the middle 
screwed her knuckles into her little eyes, and all the rest sang 
with great heartiness: ‘Nun fangt sie an zu weinen, zu weinen, 
zu weinen’, and so on! It was just what I required. 

The same leitmotif or one very like it comes into many another 
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singing game. Hesychius talks of a Tarentine game called 
&yo ywAdv tpayioxiov; and Pollux tells us how, on a cloudy 
day, the boys sing, &€exe © pid’ “HAie. I seem to hear the same old 
lilt in both of these: xwAdv tparyioxov | 
tpayloxov | xaiipe, Or ‘Here I come with my 
limping goat, My limping goat, My limping goat; Here I come 
with my limping goat’, xoipe yeArxeAdvn, or whatever the last 
words may have been. How the children call to the sun, much 
as we say ‘Snail, Snail, Come out of your hole’, has become 
proverbial. Aristophanes has it in a fragment: Aé€eis cotrep 
& And Strattis has it too. 

The same old scholars, Pollux and Eustathius, to whom we 
are infinitely indebted, speak of another game which girls and 
women play, called pitta yoAidAcs, or pitta peAion, or gittapor, 
or some such-like name, where the yoAidAes are a kind of nymph, 
and gitt’, or yitt’, or oitt’ is a shepherd’s or a goatherd’s call; 
you have it in Theocritus, where citta véveo$e, says the 
shepherd to the sheep. It is one of those little words as old or 
older than language itself, a word which can hardly be spelled 
or written down, but is just a click with the tongue, like the words 
we ourselves use when we talk to horses, pigs or pussy-cats. 
The Spartan girls upon the mountain side called cheerfully to 
one another as they ran, evpnuotoa Stovoo1, making a cheerful 
noise and encouraging one another to their utmost speed, 
Tpofuvovoal GAATAas els Ta&xos. 

M. Becq de Fouquiéres, who wrote a very pretty book some 
sixty years ago on Les Feux des Anciens, had the luck to see all 
this happen one fine day in Sicily, above Taormina. A troop of 
peasant girls came running down the hill, leaping as they ran: 
‘et toujours, tout en courant, elles poussaient de petits cris, 
siffants et inintelligibles, qu’étaient comme des défis qu’elles se 
jetaient de l’une a l’autre; c’était le “phitta Maliades” des 
anciens’. 
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SCHOOL EXCAVATIONS OF 
ROMANO-BRITISH SITES: 


By PHILIP CORDER 


HERE probably has never been a time when as much 

interest was shown in archaeology, and in excavation in 
particular, as at the present day. The thousands who yearly 
visit Housesteads, and the widespread popular outcry, echoed 
in the syndicated press, when Had.ian’s Wall was threatened 
by quarrying operations, reflect the new spirit. 

Several misconceptions of the purpose and method of the 
archaeologist are, however, still widely current. Recently 
Punch represented him as a bearded and futile ancient, who had 
absent-mindedly planted his umbrella in the post-pillar while 
he walked away with his important communication to the 
Archaeological Society—a parish register, no doubt—under his 
aged arm. That there is no longer any ground for this type of 
jest, a visit to any excavation in progress will show. Visitors to 
excavations are indeed in these days all too plentiful, and their 
almost invariable first question to the harassed director is, 
“Well, what have you found?’ as if they were addressing a 
patient angler whose catch was in the form of objects or 
‘money’, as it is usually called. There was a time, no doubt, 
when the archdeologist was a ‘treasure-hunter’ out for ‘loot’, 
but that is no longer true to-day, when a tiny handful of broken 
sherds, properly sealed beneath a floor, may be the richest 
harvest the investigator hopes for. 

Another misconception arises from confusion with the valu- 
able work undertaken by H.M. Office of Works on many of 
our abbeys and castles. The aim of this work is not primarily 
excavation, but the preservation of existing, though ruined, 
buildings. It usually involves the removal of much debris, but 
hardly ever excavation proper, which we may roughly define as 


1 I am much indebted to Mr. H. R. Thomas of Wolverhampton, Mr. 
W. F. J. Knight of Bloxham School, Mr. R. W. Stopford of Oundle School, 
Mr. C. E. Key of Cheltenham Grammar School, and Mr. T. Pape of County 
Grammar School, Wolstanton for accounts of the school excavations that they 
have directed. 
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the investigation of the history of ancient structures that have 
been destroyed—that is, of remains that are generally not worth 
preserving. Seldom is the modern excavator in Britain called 
upon to preserve a building; indeed he must often wholly or 
partially destroy the structure he is investigating, if it is to 
reveal its story to him. A paragraph in that very thrilling little 
book, Ur of the Chaldees by Mr. Leonard Woolley, which must 
surely be in every School library, makes my point clear: 


‘Nothing helps the excavator like violent destruction. If a building 
has fallen slowly into decay, one can be sure that the impoverished in- 
habitants have removed everything of value. The best thing that can 
happen is a volcanic eruption which buries a place so deeply that nobody 
goes back to salve his belongings; but the ideal conditions of a Pompeii 
are seldom met with, and one must be thankful for smaller mercies. 
If an enemy sacks a temple or a town, he is sure to overlook some objects 
at least which were of small intrinsic value for him, but may be very 
precious for the archaeologist; and if he was so considerate as to set 
fire to the place and overthrow its walls, there is the further probability 
that his search was hurried and that no one else troubled to look for 
what he left behind.’ 


What, then, is the aim of the modern excavator, if it is neither, 
in the first place, the discovery and preservation of ancient 
structures, nor the mere collection of ancient objects? It will 
involve both these, but only as a means to another end. The 
aim of the excavator is to recover history: not merely the events 
of the distant past, but the details of the life of those ancient 
folk, who, whether they lived in the Stone Age, Bronze Age, or 
Iron Age, whether they were Celt, Roman, or Saxon, were 
assuredly our direct ancestors, from whose thoughts and ways 
of life our own complex civilization has developed. 

The old history books chose the Roman invasion of Britain 
as the starting-point for our island’s history, because they had 
no written documents before that time, and for their authors 
history meant written documents. Their ludicrous picture of 
the wild woad-stained Briton we know now to be utterly false. 
We know this as the result of such excavations as those now 
being carried on at Colchester. We now think of the Roman 


invasion as almost the last of a long series of invasions, whose 
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meaning and nature can only be recovered by the spade, 
Britain was a Roman province for a longer period than that 
which separates us from Shakespeare, and yet for the whole of 
this long period the written records are extremely meagre, and 
most of its history can only be recovered by scientific excava- 
tion. We know more about it to-day than, in all probability, 
has been known by dwellers in this island since the fifth cen- 
tury, and nearly all as a result of the scientific spade-work of 
the last thirty years or so. 

If this view of the purpose of archaeology be accepted, it 
follows that no system of education can be considered complete 
that fails to offer a training for the archaeologist, as it does for 
the geologist, astronomer, biologist, or any other scientific in- 
vestigator. Modern field archaeology has a technique that can 
be learnt, but it is at the same time an art that must be prac- 
tised, in which, as in any other art, there is no substitute for 
experience. It has, moreover, certain obvious advantages for 
the school, for it is an art that can only be acquired in the open 
air, and since every excavator must learn for himself how to 
use a spade and trowel, it combines physical exercise in the 
open with the intellectual rewards of a scientific pursuit. 

It is not within the scope of a short article even to outline 
the methods of the modern excavator, but it is possible to 
suggest some of-those qualities of character and training which 
he will need—qualities that are possessed by a small band of 
those who are at present directing work in Britain, a number 
that is steadily increasing. He must be a careful observer, have 
an eye for country, be accurate in keeping an exact daily record 
even of what at the time may seem meaningless ; he must know 
something of surveying, draughtsmanship, photography; he 
must be trained in the interpretation of evidence, particularly 
in the form of sherds and coins; he should know something of 
the history of his period, of the work others are doing on the 
same lines; he will be called upon to organize, to cope with 
little engineering problems that may arise, to deal tactfully and 
sympathetically with others, whether it be landowners, tenants, 
colleagues, or diggers; he should have some knowledge, if pos- 
sible, of the preservation and restoration of ‘finds’; he must 
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have the moral strength to resist the temptation to undertake 
work when he cannot see his way clear to adequate and prompt 
publication of the results, for there is no archaeological crime 
more heinous than the withholding of knowledge gained. 
Withal he must be patient and persevering, recording negative 
evidence with the same clearness as positive, refusing to be 
discouraged by disappointment and using an imagination lively, 
if controlled. In short, he must be a gifted enthusiast. The 
supply of such men is at present quite inadequate to the task 
that awaits us and it is to the schools that we must look for 
recruits. 

In recent years some schools have realized this and good 
work has been done by boy excavators under proper guidance. 
It will be clear, however, that training for the future archaeo- 
logist must not be gained at the expense of knowledge, and care 
is needed in the choice of a site where harm will not be done by 
inexperience or inefficient method. 

Some examples of successful work done by schoolboys may 
indicate the sort of site that can safely and profitably be under- 
taken by a school. In 1923 a youthful geologist from Bootham 
School, York, now Assistant Keeper at the South Kensington 
Museum, while studying exposures in a quarry at Crambeck, 
near Castle Howard Station, observed numerous broken sherds 
in the soil at the top of the quarry. These proved to be Roman 
and were clearly wasters from a pottery. Some three years 
later, systematic trenching of the adjacent field was undertaken 
by a small party of boys from the school and great quantities 
of sherds were collected and classified. The work led eventually 
to the discovery of two pairs of small Roman pottery kilns and 
two interments. The work was carried on almost continuously 
on fine half-holidays for a year and a half, the diggers travelling 
to the site, which was some twelve miles from York, in a 
master’s car. Eventually a small hut was needed for the safe 
storage of materials, but the whole enterprise involved only 
trifling expense. It was not until this had been going on for 
nine months that the first kiln was discovered and early dis- 
couragement might easily have missed the goal, for the kilns 
were small structures and left no indication of their where- 
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abouts on the level surface of the field. They all four were 
similar in general plan to those discovered by Mr. Heywood 
Sumner in the New Forest, who himself had some assistance 
at Sloden Inclosure from boys from Taunton’s School, South- 
ampton. Small Roman pottery kilns are mostly constructed 
on the same principle. A pit about 6 feet across serves as 
stokehole; from this a roofed flue, made of clay or stones, leads 
into a roughly circular clay-lined furnace, again below ground 
level. The clay roof of this, which is sometimes supported on 
pillars or buttresses, generally has holes in it to admit of the 
even passage of flue gases to the oven above, where the pots 
are stacked for firing. In small kilns this oven is always a 
temporary structure built afresh for each firing of the kiln and 
made, in all probability, of whatever pervious material is most 
handy—branches, clay or turf. Its floor is formed by the 
permanent vent-holed roof of the furnace. The kilns at Cram- 
beck were made in pairs, stoked from the same stokehole. The 
excavation of the first one found was complicated by the fact 
that a stone-lined grave had been dug diagonally across one 
side of the furnace at some time subsequent to the abandonment 
of the kiln. A similar and more complete interment was found 
a few feet from the first, containing the skeleton of an aged 
woman. The discovery of these structures has not, however, 
been the chief result of the excavation. That has proved to be 
the classification of the very large quantity of sherds from the 
site. The date of these could be approximately ascertained by 
comparison with other sites and the period of activity of the 
kilns, and of others that had existed in the neighbourhood, as- 
signed to the late third and the fourth century. Thanks in part 
to the generosity and interest of the School Governors a fully 
illustrated report on the work was published under the auspices 
of the Roman Malton and District Excavation Committee. 
Since the work was completed it has proved of exceptional 
interest to other excavators in the North. Not only did Cram- 
beck products supply the neighbouring fortress at Malton and 
the civil sites in its immediate vicinity, but recent work on 


! The Roman Pottery at Crambeck, Castle Howard, by Philip Corder (York- 
shire Archaeological Society, 10 Park Place, Leeds, 53.). 
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Roman Fort at Malton. Corner of wooden building and occupation layers 
behind the N.E. Rampart 
(By courtesy of the Roman Malton Excavation Committee) 
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Hadrian’s Wall has established the wide distribution of its 
wares in the fourth century. 

Happily for the excavator, pottery is a necessity to civilized 
man; it breaks easily and, when thrown away, is practically 
indestructible. Pottery types, therefore, are the most important 
means by which archaeologists can date ancient structures and 
so recover their history. When particular sherds can be re- 
ferred to the site of their manufacture, something additional 
can be learnt of the industrial life of the period. This type of 
excavation is one that can safely be undertaken by any party of 
keen and intelligent boys, for there is seldom the complication 
of superimposed structures of succeeding periods. 

The training gained at Crambeck was soon to be thoroughly 
tested. While this excavation was in progress, work was begun 
by Dr. J. L. Kirk, F.S.A., on the defences of the fortress at 
Malton, five miles distant. This proved to have been occupied 
from the first to the fourth century and as many as eight 
superimposed occupations were often to be found within the 
fort. A small area in the north corner was entrusted to the 
Bootham School party and this was investigated floor by floor. 
This was much more exacting work, for here the sherds and 
small finds sealed beneath the different layers had to be kept 
separate and the diggers gained their first experience in iden- 
tifying postholes—those matrices left in the soil by the posts 
of vanished wooden buildings.! 

Work of this kind can only be undertaken by schoolboys 
under close and experienced supervision and then only in small 
groups. 

In 1930 a site of another kind was undertaken by Dr. Kirk 
and the writer. This was a farm-house or villa at Langton, 
some four miles south of Malton. An area of over three acres 
was included in the occupation and provided a variety of 
buildings all of which had been much disturbed by the plough. 
It was impracticable here to allot a special area to the school 
diggers, but they gave a hand wherever they were needed on 
their frequent visits to the site. There was little difficult 


' The Defences of the Roman Fort at Malton (Y.A.S., 10 Park Place, Leeds, 
I5s.). 
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stratification to deal with here, but for the first time they made 
the acquaintance of hypocausts, a little bath building and a well. 

Good work of a similar kind has recently been done by other 
schools. The nature of an earthwork on Ashwood Heath, seven 
miles from Wolverhampton, had long been in doubt, until, in 
1928, a party of fifteen members of Wolverhampton Grammar 
School, past and present, under Mr. H. R. Thomas, spent 
some twenty-two days in digging two long trial trenches across 
its ramparts and opening an area of about 30 feet square within 
the enclosure. The rampart was found to be about 25 feet 
across, composed of banks of laid turf with a core of sand and 
gravel. Within the fort had been buildings of wattle and daub. 
The sherds, which were collected by a careful sifting of the soil, 
suggested a ‘semi-military’ occupation under Claudius, followed 
by a slight occupation during the rest of the first century.? 

More recently in 1929 discoveries in the workings of the 
Clay Cross Ironstone Company, near Bloxham School, in- 
dicated the existence of a Romano-British settlement. With 
the necessary permission the members of Bloxham School 
Archaeological Society under the direction of Mr. W. F. J. 
Knight investigated the site. Seven human interments, face 
downwards, were examined and the associated remains col- 
lected and classified. 

For some years a week in the middle of the Summer Term 
at Oundle School has been devoted to archaeological work in 
the neighbourhood by a party of sixth-form boys under Mr. 
R. W. Stopford. The sites tackled have included a Norman 
castle, fifteenth-century collegiate buildings, and a seventeenth- 
century tavern. In 1928 part of two rooms and the corridor of 
a Roman house at Sacrewell Lodge, about a mile north of 
Wansford, were investigated. As might be expected from this 
interesting experiment, the ordinary historical work of the 
diggers definitely gains from their practical knowledge of how 
some of the primary historical evidence is obtained. The 


1 A Roman Villa at Langton, near Malton, E. Yorks. (Y.A.S., 10 Park Place, 
Leeds, 153s.). 
2 F.R.S., vol. xix, p. 194; William Salt Arch. Soc. Proc., 1929, pp. 185-206. 
3 Oxfordshire Arch. Soc. No. 74; }.R.S.,vol. xix, p. 195. 
4 7.R.S., vol. xix, p. 193. 
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problem of recording the results of the work has been solved 
by publication in the Fournal of the School Classical Society. 

In the last three years similar work has been carried out on 
two villa sites by a party of fifth- and sixth-form boys from 
Cheltenham Grammar School under Mr. C. E. Key. Part of 
the Easter holidays has been spent by some thirty boys in camp 
near the site of the excavation. In 1931 an empty cottage was 
offered to the party as head-quarters. In this way two villas, at 
Listercombe Bottom, near Chedworth, and at Compton Abdale, 
have been identified, partly excavated and approximately 
dated. Twenty-five coins were found and large quantities of 
pottery and wall plaster, &c., have been deposited in the 
Cheltenham Museum. It is hoped to continue the work until 
the complete ground-plan of the house is obtained. It is in- 
teresting to hear of the careful preparation for the excavation 
by lessons on the Roman remains of the county, accompanied 
by visits to Chedworth and Spoonley Wood and local museums. 
In this way interest in the ordinary history work of the boys 
has been stimulated and it is good to hear that one at least of 
the diggers hopes to take a University training in Archaeology. 

In 1928 the Roman villa at Hales, nineteen miles north-east 
of Wroxeter, was excavated by Mr. T. Pape, F.S.A., with boys 
of the Orme School, Newcastle-under-Lyme (now the County 
Grammar School, Wolstanton). This is the most north- 
westerly villa yet discovered.! Previously boys from this 
school had gained experience by some preliminary investiga- 
tions at the camp at Chesterton and at other interesting sites 
in their neighbourhood. An article by Mr. Pape in the A.M.A. 
for March 1929 describes how this work can be done by a day 
school without interference with the regular curriculum. 

Villa sites, when not too complicated or too large, can pro- 
fitably be undertaken by schools. Very little systematic work 
has so far been done on such sites, the older archaeologists being 
usually content to remove tessellated pavements to a museum, 
often failing to provide even a satisfactory ground plan of the 
house from which they had been lifted. Many problems—and 
these the most important—were usually left unsolved. When 
1 F.R.S., vol. xvii, p. 197; North Staffs. Field Club Trans., 1928-9. 
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was the villa built? Was there any pre-Roman occupation of 
the site? When was it abandoned and why? What was its 
relation to the roads, forts, and other houses in the district? 
What was the occupation of its inhabitants? The answers to 
all these questions must be sought by the archaeologist. One 
of the problems suggested can be tackled perhaps better by a 
school than by any other body, even when no suitable site for 
excavation can be found—I refer to the distribution and inter- 
relation of Romano-British sites in a selected area. In the 
South and Midlands there must be hundreds of civil sites un- 
discovered. These will be conveniently situated within reach 
of a road. The tracing of a Roman road is one of the most 
delightful occupations of the field worker. Even when the line 
of a road is well attested, careful search of ploughed fields in 
its neighbourhood may lead to the discovery of tiles, sherds, or 
tesserae that may indicate the site of an unrecorded villa. In 
many parts of the country a set of six-inch maps, keen ob- 
servation, and a love of the open air are all that will be required. 
A word must be said in conclusion about the publication of 
results, for, as has already been stated, it is a crime against the 
future to undertake the pleasant task of excavating without the 
intention and the means to undertake the laborious and detailed 
recording of the results. Few schools possess a periodical of 
their own suitable for such a purpose, and few are likely to have 
among their members anyone with the knowledge necessary 
to interpret all the evidence collected. The school of the future 
will certainly be in touch with the municipal archaeologist that 
every ancient town of the future will appoint, and should at the 
present time be acquainted with the Roman experts of the local 
archaeological society. There should be no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the necessary help and guidance both during the course of 
an excavation and in the preparation of the report. Certainly 
without such assistance no work should be undertaken. 
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PHILEMON HOLLAND, TRANSLATOR 
AND SCHOOLMASTER 


By M. S. BROUGHALL 


N 1763 the Clarendon Press at Oxford issued a Greek 

Testament printed from a fount newly cut for them by John 
Baskerville of Birmingham. It was the beginning of a new era 
in Greek typography in England. For the crabbed and curly 
abbreviations which perpetuated in print the obscurities of 
manuscript, following the sixteenth-century type of Robert 
Estienne, were substituted clearly formed letters pleasant to 
see and easy to read. Some abbreviations there still were, for 
the basis was still a written hand of not a century later than 
Estienne, but they were not obscure. Estienne, printer to the 
King, Francis I, had taken as his model the letters drawn for 
him by the King’s scribe, a Cretan, Angelos Vergetios: 
Baskerville borrowed from the school library of Coventry a 
manuscript written by an English schoolmaster, Euclid’s 
Harmonics copied by Philemon Holland, and ‘partly formed 
his characters from it’. 

It is not as a schoolmaster that ‘the translator-generall of his 
age’ is best remembered, and he only entered the profession at 
the age of 56, when most schoolmasters are hoping soon to 
leave it. Yet as usher in the Free School at Coventry he taught 
small boys for twenty years, and was then promoted in his 
seventy-seventh year to the higher form and the head-master- 
ship. What he was like in the schoolroom is not recorded, but 
it may be guessed. It was no dull pedant or grammarian who 
thus inscribed his version of Pliny’s Natural History: 

‘The friendly acceptance which T. Livius of Padua hath found in this 
Realme, since time hee showed himselfe in English weed unto her sacred 
Majestie, hath trained over unto him his neighbour Plinius Secundus 
from Verona. Whome, being now arraied in the same habit, yet fearefull 
to set foot forward in the forreine ground, without the countenance of 
some worthie personage. .. .’ 

To Holland, and to his pupils, these men lived. Before the 
class, as to his countrymen at large, he fulfilled the office whose 
title is engraved above his portrait, that of Interpres. And if 
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the general attainment of the pupils may be inferred from the 
proficiency of one, his instruction in grammar was no less 
competent. There survives the copy of a letter written in 
Latin at the age of 12 by George, Lord Berkeley, when he was 
in Holland’s class, which shows a command of Latin idiom as 
graceful as the sentiments expressed. The post of head master 
proved too onerous for Holland’s declining age, and he resigned 
it within the year; but it is tempting to trace his influence in 
the Orders for the Free School of Coventry, issued by the 
Corporation in that year. One clause especially betrays a dual 
authorship. The school was free to the sons of citizens, while 
‘all other Fforyners coming thither to be taught shall compound 
with the Maister and the Usher for their teaching’. In the 
eighteenth clause it is laid down that: “The Head Schole- 
maister, and Usher, shall teach and instruct all the Schollers 
impartially (yet preferring the Sons of Citizens) in the best 
method they can devise . . .—surely an attempt of civic 
patriotism to modify while it preserved the too generous recom- 
mendation of the scholar ! 

A decent obscurity veils the private history of Holland. His 
father, a Protestant divine, was a friend of Miles Coverdale and 
accompanied his flight from the Marian persecution, so that 
from infancy Holland was nurtured in the atmosphere of that 
union of humane studies with moral fervour which is charac- 
teristic of the Revival of Learning in England. From school 
at Chelmsford, his birthplace, he went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and was a pupil there of Whitgift. And then for 
thirty years, from his entrance to the University as a lad of 14 
to his settling in Coventry ‘soon after 1595’, nothing is recorded 
of him except his degrees and fellowship at Cambridge, his 
incorporation as M.A. at Oxford in 1585, and in 1579 his 
marriage. How he lived when marriage deprived him of the 
fellowship and laid upon him the responsibilities of a family, 
we do not know. Just before or just after he went to Coventry 
he took the degree of M.D. at Cambridge, and it was as a doctor 
that he earned the regard of his fellow-citizens. Even as a 
schoolmaster he seems not to have discontinued the practice 
of medicine, in spite of hours from six or seven a.m. till five. 
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In 1600 he began the series of translations from the ancient 
writers which quickly made him famous, and which prove that 
the thirty years of undistinguished study had left him master 
not of the science of medicine alone, but of the Greek and Latin 
Classics, together with ancient and recent commentaries upon 
them and such versions of them as existed in French and 
Italian. Coventry was proud of his reputation. Not only did 
the City Council purchase his translations: it bestowed on him 
the freedom of the city, made him deputy-recorder, and em- 
ployed him while he held that office to deliver the address of 
welcome when King James visited the city. It even paid out 
more than his yearly salary of £10 as a ‘discreet and learned 
usher’ to dress him fitly in black satin for the occasion. And 
when in his old age poverty came upon him, it gave him a small 
pension out of the public funds ‘being a man of good deserts 
in respect of the abilities wherewith God hath indowed him’. 
Cambridge also came to the relief of those distresses, of which 
his own reticence forbids the description. The ignominy of a 
year bedridden could not defeat him, but till the last illness 
overtook him he studied still in bed, and wrote his epitaph in 
Latin verses, with pleasantries upon his own and his grand- 
children’s names, upon his limping Muse and himself ‘bis 
puero’, and only a catch of the breath in the elision to betray 
the father’s grief for the six sons whom he survived: ‘Henrice 
ah! septem de fratribus une superstes’. 

This Henry, who outlived him, related in the prefaces to 
the Cyrupaedia which he prepared for the press when his father 
was 80 years old, that once the translator had had cut a signet- 
ring with ‘the heart of a man all naked or plaine insteed of an 
Embleme, about which there went round this Symbolum or 
double Anagram of both his Names, to wit (®iAjwav “OAavaos) 
Néoqi Afjpa AdAcov, piAwv It was well done in 
Henry to record this trifle, for in it we have the character of the 
man. ‘A spirit void of guile the guileless badge of friends’ he 
chooses for his motto, and declares himself in it upright and 
loyal in life and friendship. All other testimony bears this out, 
notably that of his grandson Philemon Angel, who wrote a 
memoir of him for the Fasti Oxoniensis, as inaccurate in the 
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details of his life as the information of relatives is apt to be, but 
bearing the stamp of truth in its impression of his personality: 
‘And was always of a peaceable and quiet spirit, and hated contention 
as a serpent; and his life so innocent that he never was all his days, either 
plaintiff or defendant in any suit at law in any court (tho’ he suffered 
sometimes by it). As a scholar he was a reserved man, most indefatigable 


in his study, saying often that there was no greater burden and enemy 
to him than idleness.’ 


‘And hated contention as a serpent’: we can believe it. And for 
his industry, the translations alone would have been proof of it, 
had he not followed besides two learned callings. 

The first of his translations was the Livy. It at once showed 
him to be as able in the use of English as in the understanding 
of Latin, for it is not a slavish rendering of the Latin words, but 
an exact and spirited interpretation of their meaning in English 
that has the vigour of an original work; and this is not by an 


inspired accident, but from considered principle announced in 
his preface: 


‘If the sentence be not so concise, couched and knit togither as the 
originall, loth was I to be obscure and dark: have I not Englished everie 
word aptly? Ech nation hath severall manners, yea and tearmes ap- 
propriate by themselves.’ 


If he is at times betrayed by his Elizabethan love of a jingle, 
as when he renders ‘mixtos ex colluvione omnium gentium’ as 
‘who were not all one man’s children, but a mingle mangle and 
medley of all nations’, and when ‘with crags and rags so steepe 
downeright’ stands for ‘ita rectis saxis’, these are but the 
exuberances of a mind to which words were playthings, in an 
age when the game was fresh. Over against them must be set 
the passages in which the sonority of Livy’s Latin comes 
rolling out in superb and simple English: 

‘Ego contra hoc quoque laboris praemium petam, ut me a conspectu 
malorum, quae nostra tot per annos vidit aetas ...’ 

‘But I contrariwise will seeke even this for guerdon of my paines, 


namely to turne away from beholding these calamities, which this our 
age for many years hath seen.’ 


The splendour is in the rhythm: it is in his discovery and use 
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of the resources of rhythm, even more than in the range of his 
vocabulary, which exceeds that of any other English writer, 
that Holland shows himself master of the arts both of transla- 
tion and of English prose, and fellow in spirit as in time to the 
men who made the Authorized Version. Much of him has the 
very ring of the prophets. When the elder Pliny launches forth 
from the natural history of pearls into indignation at the folly 
of men and women who wear them, the puritan in Holland 
takes fire: 

‘Parum scilicet fuerat in gulas condi maria, nisi manibus, auribus, 
capite, totoque corpore a feminis iuxta virisque gestarentur. Quid mari 
cum vestibus, quid undis fluctibusque cum vellere? .. .’ 

‘It was not sufficient belike to bring the seas into the kitchen, to let 
them down the throat into the belly, unlesse men and women both 
caried them about in their hands and eares, upon their head, and all 
over their body. And yet what societie and affinitie is there between 


the sea and apparell, what proportion betweene the waves and surging 
billowes thereof and wooll? .. .’ 


. . « ‘Quippe inter scopulos maior pars invenitur, in alto quoque 
comitantibus marinis canibus, nec tamen aures feminarum arcentur.’ 
... ‘For they keep for the most part about craggie rockes and are there 
found: and if they be in the deepe accompanied lightly they are with 
curst Sea-dogs. And yet all this will not serve to skar men away from 
fishing after them: for why? our dames and gentlewomen must have 
their eares behanged with them, there is no remedie.’ 

And one remembers the iniquities of the daughters of Sion, 
‘that make a tinkling with their feet’. The torrent of the English, 
the terseness of the Latin have the same quality of moral fer- 
vour, nor is anything added to the meaning of the Latin with 
all the multiplicity of English words, nor the sense weakened. 
Only each passage has become for English readers as vivid and 
vehement as the Latin was to Holland and to Pliny. When 
Pliny, after his fashion, passes from natural history to the 
stories of famous pearls, and recounts how Cleopatra, for a 
wager against Antony, dissolved and drank one of ‘these two 
most precious pearles, the singular and onely jewels of the 
world and even nature’s wonder’, Holland is still more happy. 
He is a great narrator, and when the story combines, as this, 
a reckless splendour of its own with grounds for righteous 
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anger, he excels. He can tell a fairy-tale too, and transport the 
reader into fairyland with a flutter of his quill: 


‘As the moone shone at full upon the sea, without any wind in the 
world stirring at all, so as there was a gentle generall calme and every- 
thing still and quiet...’ 

Kal yoArvns...’ 

‘ot Svtos Aé trvevuatos’ says Plutarch, but Holland ‘without 
any wind in the world stirring at all’, and the approach of 
mystery quivers in the light vowels and choriambic rhythms 
of the interpolation, and we are ready for Arion on the dolphin’s 
back. 

It is strange that he is no poet. He makes verse translations 
of quotations from the poets that occur in his prose authors, 
but they are little more than doggerel rhymes. His sense of 
fit.rhythm deserts him, and his dignity of style, while his 
elaboration of the original becomes intolerable. Plutarch quotes 
the epigram of the Spartan mother who slew her son for 
desertion, saying he was no son of hers, ‘ovx tudv Td gitupa’. 

Eppe KaKov oitupa Aic oKdTos Aik picos 
Eppe* TO pt) ov’ Etexov. 
This is Holland: 


A mischiefe take thee wicked impe 
begone in divils name 

Through baleful darkenesse: Hatred is 
too good, and earthly shame: 

For cowards such of craven kind 
like hinds, are not to drinke 

Nor wash in faire Eurotas streame 
their bodies as I thinke. 

Avaunt thou cur-dogge-whelpe to hell 
thou divils limme unmon’d, 

Unworthy Sparta soile thou art 
for thee I never gron’d. 


The original is not great poetry but it has merit in its brevity 
and its grave rhythm. Both are lost in the translation. Holland 
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was not a poet but a jolly rhymester, and we forgive him his 
_ verse translations for the rhyme he made upon the pen that 
wrote them: 


This Booke I wrote with one poore Pen, made of a grey Goose quill, 
A Pen I found it, us’d before, A Pen I leave it still. 


He touches, however, the boundary where prose and poetry 
are mingled, when the praise of England moves his pen, for 
patriotism was the inspiration of all his labours: 

‘The privitie of my affectionat love unto my country’, he 
says in the preface to the Pliny, ‘induced me to a resolution not 
only to enter upon this new taske, but also to break through all 
difficulties . . .’, and the theme recurs like a refrain. In the 
translation of Camden’s Britannia, therefore, he found a fitting 
subject. The work was carried out with the collaboration of 
the author, and a letter survives to show the modest and 
scrupulous pains which Holland used to make it accurate and 
faithful. It is noteworthy that in the 1607 edition of the Latin, 
after the correspondence had probably begun, a phrase is 
added to the preface so much in the spirit of Holland that 
one suspects his influence: ‘Patriae charitas’, it read before, 
‘Britannici nominis gloria, amicorum consilium, verecundiam 
meam expugnaverunt’, but now, ‘patriae charitas, quae 
omnes omnium charitates complectitur’, ‘The love of my 
country, which compriseth all love in it and hath endeared me 
unto it.’ 

And so when Camden suggests that Britain was in fact the 
Fortunate Isles, ‘Opulenta haec Britanniae ubertas et beata 
amoenitas fidem fecit nonnullis, Fortunatas illas sive beatorum 
insulas, in quibus omnia perpetuo vere ridere scribunt poetae, 
apud nos fuisse’, Holland is transported: 

‘This plentiful abundance, these goodly pleasures of Britain have per- 
suaded some, that those fortunate Ilands, wherein all things, as Poets 
write, doe still flourish as in a perpetuall Spring tide, were sometime 
here with us.... For Nature took a pleasure in the framing thereof, and 
seemeth to have made it as a second world, sequestered from the other 
to delight mankinde withall, yea and curiously depainted it of purpose 
as it were a certaine portraict, to represent a singular beautie and for the 
ornament of the universall world.’ 
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It is not far from here to reach 


This other Eden, demi-paradise . . . 
This precious stone set in the silver sea . . . 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 


The medallion-portrait of Holland at the age of 80 which 
adorns the title-page of the Cyrupaedia is singularly pleasing: 
a forehead broad and high, white hair not thinned, clear eyes, 
firm lips, a kindly gravity that is not far from smiling, and over 
all the calmness of that uncontentious spirit. ‘Easily’ as Tacitus 
said of the appearance of Agricola ‘you would believe him a 
good man, willingly a great one’. So too the record of his life 
persuades, showing him loyal, industrious, hospitable, generous 
to his own undoing, and of a rare delicacy of mind that neither 
glozed nor gloated over evil. His goodness was manifest to all 
who knew him: it is the rhythm and splendour of his prose that 
made his own and later ages justly account him great, for therein 
is discovered the quality in him which only his own phrase can 
render, ‘that moving and imaginative puissance of the soul’. 
Scholar and teacher and translator, he takes his place among 
the great interpreters, in that procession that reaches from 
Alcuin to Verrall and beyond. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 
Strato. 


“Eotrepinv Moipis pe, Kad” fv Uyiaivoyev dpnv, 
ouxK of2’ cite capdis cit” Svap, 

*HAan yap pév GAAa par’ étpextoos 
X@Kdoa por ErruvOdveTo. 

Ef Aé pe Kal trepiAnke ef yap 
Tras Etriy vies; 


One summer evening Moeris seemed to hold me— 
And yet it was a dream, for all I know: 
For though I can remember all she told me, 
And all I said to her, yet I can show 
The kiss was dream’d: for, were it really given, 
Why now am I on earth, and not in Heaven? 
P. S. H. 
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THE PORTRAIT OF A GREEK GENTLEMAN 


By R. DODDS 


T NEVER looke upon an author’, says Montaigne, ‘be they such as 
write of vertue and of actions, but I curiously endevour to find out 
what he was himselfe. . . . Plutarke’s compositions, if they be well 
savored, do plainly manifest the same unto us: and I am perswaded 
I know him inwardly: yet would I be glad we had some memories of his 
owne life.”* What we know of the externals of Plutarch’s life can in fact 
be put in a few sentences. Born shortly before the middle of the first 
century A.D., a member of an old Boeotian family in easy circumstances, 
he combined with the ordinary occupations of a country gentleman the 
profession of lecturing, though it is improbable that he charged any fees 
for his courses.* His devotion to the municipal affairs of Chaeronea 
involved him in various missions, one of which took him to Rome while 
still a young man, in the principate of Vespasian. Here his days were 
occupied by lecturing and what he grandly calls ‘political business’, his 
evenings by dinner parties ; so that he had no time, he tells us, to practise 
himself in the Roman tongue.’ In his youth he visited Alexandria also, 
perhaps for his studies ; and we find him at Rome again under Domitian, 
perhaps collecting materials for the Roman biographies. But his later 
years were passed, so far as our knowledge goes, between Chaeronea, 
where he kept a sort of school for gentlemen’s sons and held a succession 
of municipal offices, and Delphi, where he was a member of the priestly 
college. He married the daughter of a fellow citizen; begot five children 
(two of whom died in childhood); and himself lived to a ripe age.* 
Practically the whole of this meagre curriculum vitae has been constructed 
out of scattered references in Plutarch’s own writings. Almost the only 
piece of extraneous evidence is Suidas’ statement that Trajan made him 
consul in his old age: this I have some difficulty in crediting, for there 
is no hint anywhere in his writings of his having held high office or of 
any personal relations which could explain Trajan’s act—and Plutarch 
was hardly the man to leave his honours unmentioned.’ If he has told 
us little of the outward tenor of his life, I suspect that there was little 
to tell. He likens it himself to a well-written manuscript, wherein are 
few erasures.° 

The most interesting conclusion suggested by these scraps of bio- 
graphy is that Plutarch might, had he chosen, have led the same stormy 


1 Ess. ii. 31. 2 Cf. De Stoic. rep. 20 fin. 3 Demosth. 2. 
* His death seems to fall between A.D. 120 and 130 (Volkmann, Plutarch, 91). 
5 Cf. Gréard, Morale de Plutarque, 3 ff. © Consol. ad uxorem, 8. 
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cosmopolitan life as his contemporary and co-professional, Dio of Prusa, 
and might, like him, have cut a figure in the capitals of the world instead 
of in a Boeotian village. That he did not so choose is characteristic of his 
whole outlook. Although the ‘free city’ was now little more than a legal 
fiction, the Greek sense of the 1rdéA1s as the true moral unit, €v TrpGyyua 
Kai ouvexés,' still lives in Plutarch. ‘I am a citizen of a small city’, he says, 
‘and I have given it my loyalty, lest it become smaller.’* He is sensible of 
the advantages of travel, likening the stay-at-home to the snail who can 
never get away from his own house.’ But he is even more sensible of the 
advantages of being a pure-blooded Boeotian, fellow-countryman of 
Hesiod and Pindar, dwelling in the shadow of Delphi, the world’s 
spiritual centre. The root of his quarrel with Herodotus appears to lie 
in the ‘malignity’ with which that cosmopolitan globe-trotter vilified the 
Thebans. Such an attitude in a contemporary of Trajan may be thought 
either ludicrous or pathetic, according to the observer’s sympathies ; but 
it is in any case ‘echt-Hellenisch’. 

It was the god of Delphi who gave Plutarch the twin maxims that are 
the foundations of all his thinking—as of so much Greek thinking before 
him—yv6 ceautév and pnatv &yav. But he interprets these immortal 
commonplaces in his own fashion. All moralists are in a sense concerned 
to wring its secret from human nature; but for Plutarch ‘self-knowledge’ 
is not the cold and witty analysis dear to Seneca, neither does it mean to 
him what it meant to Plotinus, the sinking inward of consciousness until 
it reaches some hard central core, a self exempt from change and fate. 
Plutarch’s method is not introspection but observation; and he has his 
place with Montaigne and Jane Austen among the classic observers. 
It was his passion, as he tells us himself, to study ‘in the least utterances 
of men the indications of character’. Hence that unfailing stream of 
anecdote, so distressing to serious historians, which yet, as in Montaigne, 
makes for the common reader half the charm of the discourse. 

Some pretty examples of his niceness in observation are to be found 
in his lecture on lecture-going, the De audiendo. We are all acquainted 
with the student who never finds a difficulty in anything, and when 
asked if he has understood invariably assures us that he has. Plutarch 
points out that this may arise from either of two opposite causes, self- 
conceit, or shyness and a misplaced desire to save teacher trouble. There 
is more hope in the latter case than in the former. As Philemon Holland 
renders it, ‘it commeth to passe that those bashfull ones, who for 
modesty and shamefastness are silent, and dare not ask that whereof 


1 De sera numinum vindicta, 16. 2 Demosth. 2. 
3 De exilio, 3. 4 Alex. 1. 
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they are ignorant, after they be departed out of the auditory are in 
heavinesse and doubtfull perplexity, untill at last they be driven of 
necessity with greater shame to trouble those who have once already 
delivered their doctrine, to runne (I say) unto them back againe and move 
questions anew. And as for these ambitious, bold and presumptuous 
persons, they be forced to palliate, cover, and disguise their ignorance 
and blindnesse, which abideth with them for ever.’ Plutarch goes on to 
describe two other kinds of student who are still extremely prevalent: the 
one who sits gaping at teacher like a little bird at its mother, expecting to 
be fed with predigested pap (Eroipov Kai ; and the 
other one who pesters you with silly questions, to prove to you how keen 
he is. Such students should be told, he says, that the mind is not a 
vessel to be filled but a coal to be kindled: education is learning to think 
for yourself: p&Onors is of little use without eUpecis. The sponge-like or 
crustacean type of student he likens shrewdly to the man who sat all day 
at his neighbour’s fire to save the trouble of lighting his own.? 

This same lecture gives us some insight into the aims and methods of 
the instruction which Plutarch imparted to the sons of Boeotian squires. 
Its homeliness of style and severely practical intention distinguished it 
from the eloquent addresses of the sophists—for whose displays of tech- 
nical virtuosity Plutarch expresses a withering contempt. The lecture- 
room, he says, is not a theatre; and the student is not a flower-girl 
picking a nosegay that will be faded to-morrow, but a bee storing honey 
against a time of need. As when we rise from the barber’s chair we look 
in the mirror and stroke our heads, ‘examining the style of hair-cutting 
and the difference it has made to us’, so after a lecture we should 
examine our minds to see if they have been relieved of some superfluity 
and made tidier and more comfortable.? Plutarch has much to say about 
the courtesy due from audience to lecturer: the audience should be 
responsive, Koivwvds . . . Kal ouvepyds ToU AéyovTos, but it should not 
applaud him as if he were a musician or a dancer. It is bad manners to 
sit staring about you with an errant gaze, and equally bad to fix your eyes 
on the ground; you must not wriggle in your seat or shift your legs or 
nod and whisper to your neighbour; and of course you must not yawn.* 
Worst of all is the hardened offender who, while the master denounces 
his vices, sits there grinning like a dog (ceonpws) and afterwards has 
the effrontery to compliment him on his eloquence.’ This last passage 
suggests that Plutarch’s lectures were often more in the nature of ser- 
mons, like the Cynic and Stoic AiatpiBai. And in fact, like Seneca, he 

? De aud. 17, trans. Philemon Holland. 2 Ibid. 18. 3 Ibid. 8. 
4 Ibid. 13-15. 5 Ibid. 16. 
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combined with the functions of a tutor those of a director of conscience, 
He urges his hearers to come and open their hearts to him after the dis- 
course. Too many people, he says, consider that the philosopher’s place 
is in the lecture-room, and resent his claim to advise them about their 
private affairs.' From which we may perhaps infer me some of his 
fellow-citizens thought Plutarch a busybody. 

His pupils seem to have been all of the male sex. But it appears that 
he regretted this: at any rate one of his treatises bore the title “That even 
Women are Worth Educating’ (6m kal yuvoixa toideutiov). This is 
unhappily lost; but there is a pleasing passage at the end of the Advice 
on Marriage in which he recommends a young husband to attend a 
course on philosophy and then give some curtain lectures on the subject 
to his wife. Such studies, he says, will cure her of ‘silly notions’ (tév 
&tétrwv). A wife who is having geometry lessons will be ashamed to 
spend her time in dancing; and a slight acquaintance with astronomy 
will enable her to laugh at the frauds of the sorceresses who profess 
to draw the moon out of heaven. Especially should she study ‘the 
apophthegms of wise and good men’: a string of apt quotations will gratify 
her husband, and will astonish the other wives more than would a string 
of pearls.? 

To a modern mind such passages may convey the impression that 
Plutarch was a species of prig, or at any rate a harsh and narrow puritan. 
But to judge Plutarch thus is to do him an injustice. The pursuit of 
abstinence, and the condemnation of natural pleasures as dangerous or 
degrading ; distrust of the body, and that distrust of the arts and amenities 
of life which always accompanies it: these things gradually gathered 
strength in the Greek world until in the Hellenistic age, reinforced by 
the rising tide of oriental cultus, they swept over it like a disease, 
darkening the outlook of the best and most serious minds. Plutarch is 
not quite untouched by them; but he reacted on the whole against them. 
He is not, whatever critics have said to the contrary, an anima naturaliter 
Christiana, but rather a humanist born out of due time. One of his chief 
quarrels with the Stoics is that their ascetic discipline does violence to 
human nature and implies an insult to the god who has put so many 
good things within our reach. ‘He who, praising the divine Providence 
for creating delicate Fishes, deinty Birds, sweet Honey, and pleasant 
Wine, should reprove those who reject not these gifts, nor be content 
to eat bare bread and drink sheer water . . . makes no reckoning at all 
how he doth contradict himself.’? Plutarch is especially emphatic on the 
value of wine as an adjunct to civilized living. It was invented ‘for 


1 De aud. 12. 2 Coniug. praecept. 48. 3 De Stoic. rep. 21. 
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pleasure and good fellowship’; it is ‘the most wholesome of beverages, 
the most agreeable of medicines, the most palatable of foods’, provided 

take it in season (when hot or tired you should drink water).' 
Drunkenness (yé0n) is a vice which every decent and self-respecting 
man avoids; but we must distinguish pé6n from oiveois: a man is not 
drunk so long as he can talk sensibly, though he may be d@voopévos.? The 
business of a symposiarch or toast-master is to see that nobody takes too 
much but on the other hand everybody takes enough. Teetotalers are 
offensive people (dnAcis): they make better nursemaids than sym- 
posiarchs.* (It appears incidentally from this passage that Plutarch and 
his friends had a modern taste in wine: the good symposiarch is himself 
likened to ‘an elegant wine’ (olvos c&oteios), which should be ‘on the 
dry side’ (étrovevwov trpds TS 

Nor is teetotalism the only form of &oxnois which Plutarch reprobates. 
He cites with approval the opinion of a broadminded Stoic, one Philip 
of Prusa, that the philosopher who at an evening party calls for his out- 
door shoes and his lantern as soon as the flute-girl comes in, only makes 
himself ridiculous by his hatred of innocent pleasures.* As for the 
unnatural practice of taking cold baths, this is a piece of self-advertise- 
ment (é1riAeiktiK6v) : it is not good for the health.5 

Plutarch displays the same Hellenic petpidtns in his handling of 
graver matters. Nowhere does his Hellenism appear in a clearer light 
than in the fine essay On Superstition, where the new religious attitude 
is sharply contrasted with the old Greek evoéBeia. If we put his picture 
of the AeioiAaiycov beside the one that Theophrastus drew® some four 
centuries earlier, we have a measure of the emotional change wrought 
by the Hellenistic age. The AeioiAaipcv depicted by Theophrastus at 
the outset of that age is very much the sort of person whom we should 
call ‘superstitious’ to-day. If he meets a weasel he will stand still until 
some one else passes by, or alternatively he will throw three stones across 
the road. If he meets a lunatic, he will spit in his bosom. He attends 
the Orphic conventicle once a month, ‘taking the children and their 
nurse if his wife is too busy to go’. He is a figure of fun, not of horror. 
But Plutarch found darker colours in which to dip his brush. He has 
given us one of the earliest portraits of what may very roughly be called 
medieval man—the man with a sense of sin, who walks in the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. His AeioiAcipcov ‘sits in a public place clad in 
sackcloth or filthy rags, or wallows naked in the mire, proclaiming what 


' De tuend. san. 19. 2 De garrul. 4. 
3 Symp. 1. iv. 2 (the speaker is not Plutarch, but evidently has his approval). 
* Ibid. vir. vii. 5 De tuend. san. 17. © Charact. 30 (17). 
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he calls his sins’. If he falls sick he refuses treatment; if his child dies 
he declines the consolations of philosophy : ‘leave me to my punishment: 
I have incurred God’s hatred, and I deserve it all!’ Even death, to which 
other men look as to the end of troubles, is for the diseased vision of the 
Aeio1Aaipcov the beginning of troubles that shall never end: he sees ‘the 
gates of deep Hell opening . . . a darkness filled with phantastic spectres, 
hideous apparitions that wail and shriek’.' Those critics who think that 
Lucretius wrote the De rerum natura to combat an imaginary evil may 
be recommended to study Plutarch’s description of religious mania. It 
impressed the pious Amyot so deeply that he prefixed to his translation 
of the De superstitione the warning “This treatise is dangerous to read’, 

Plutarch would so far agree with Lucretius as to admit that it is better 
not to believe in gods at all than to give them the worship that is born 
of fear: to the AeioiAcipcov atheism is a freedom which he dare not 
embrace.? For himself, Plutarch holds to the traditional Greek belief in 
a rational world-order, wherein men and gods have each their appointed 
stations. In following our reason, he says in another essay, we are 
following God.’ Within such a world-order what need can there be for 
unclean godliness’,s as he scornfully calls them? The superstitious 
Greek of Plutarch’s day insulted the honoured name of evotBe1ax when 
he defiled his tongue with ‘outlandish titles and barbarian expressions’ 
To Plutarch this life of ours is itself the supreme and sufficient teAeTh, 
‘a mystery’, as he beautifully says, ‘which should fill us with joy’;7 and 
cultus is the natural expression of our joy and gratitude. Such ritual as 
springs from fear he would leave to ‘Persians and Assyrians, who, in 
a spirit of dread, worship sinister principles (BA&rrtovta) instead of 
those which naturally inspire worship (ceyvd)’® He pities the 
AcioiAaipyev who cannot rejoice with a serene heart even on days of 
festival, but ‘prays in a shaking voice, and offers incense with trembling 
fingers’.’ Clearly Plutarch considers that a gentleman should maintain 
his self-possession even when addressing his Maker. 

When we turn from religious to social questions, we find them 
handled by Plutarch in the same spirit of progressive conservatism— 
the spirit of a man who has lived all his days by the light of a tradition, 
yet is too shrewd to be altogether blind to its faults. The Advice on 
Marriage affords a good illustration. In principle he accepts the Athenian 
ideal of the olxoupés, the wife whose glory it is to keep a good man’s 

1 De superstit. 4. 2 Tbid. 11. 3 De audiendo, 1. 

4 De superstit. 3. 5 Ibid. 12. 6 Ibid. 3. 

7 De tranquill. anim. 20. 8 De facie, 21. 9 De superstit. 9. 
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home; and he accepts most of its logical implications, as that a wife must 
have no friends, no religion, no tastes and feelings other than her 
husband’s.' If she has anything to say to the world she must say it 
through her husband; ‘neither’ (as Holland renders it) ‘must she think 
much and be offended, if like the minstrell that soundeth the hautboies, 
she utter a lowder and bigger voice than her own, by the tongue of 
another’. While Plutarch recognizes that marriage is a oupPiwors, not 
a mere ouvoixnots,’ he is equally clear that it cannot be a partnership 
of equals. A wise man will not indeed treat his wife as a piece of 
property, but he will treat her as he does his own body—that is to 
say, he will pay due consideration to her pleasure and comfort, while 
firmly keeping the upper hand.* She for her part must mould herself 
to his idiosyncrasies. ‘To some husbands gaudy clothes or certain kinds 
of religious music are like a red rag to a bull. Now bull-keepers avoid 
wearing red rags (oU goiikiaas of Tavpois : 
wives should copy their example.’ All this is in the best (or worst) Attic 
tradition. Yet we have seen that Plutarch cannot reconcile himself to 
leaving half the population of a state in barbarous ignorance, although 
his proposals for remedying this condition are as ludicrously timid as 
those of eighteenth-century educationalists. And in one point he does 
definitely break with tradition: like Euripides, he finds it at least logically 
indefensible that there should be one standard of sexual morals for 
husbands and another for wives.® 
Plutarch’s views on slavery, so far as we can gather them from 
scattered passages, were of a piece with his views on marriage. On this 
matter we must not expect from him the enlightened opinions of an 
Epictetus: he had not Epictetus’ experience of slavery from the inside, 
nor his un-Hellenic faith in the value of an individual soul as such. 
Slavery as an institution he accepts without question; and if he has 
trained himself, as he claims, never to lose his temper with a slave, he 
exercises this self-control not for the slave’s sake but for his own.” Yet 
he recognizes that we have some sort of moral obligation towards slaves, 
in the well-known passage where he criticizes the conduct of the elder 
Cato in selling his slaves when they were past their work: ‘Personally 
I would not sell even a worn-out beast of burden; much less would I for 
a petty profit turn an old servant out of the house which has become 
his home.’® 


1 Coniug. praecept. 14, 15, 19. 2 Ibid. 32. 3 Ibid. 34. 
4 Ibid. 33. 5 Ibid. 45. 6 Ibid. 47. 
7 De cohib. ira, 11: cf. the anecdote about Plutarch in Aulus Gellius, i. 26. 
8 Cato mai. 5. 
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The subject of kindness to animals is dealt with incidentally in one 
of the most charming of Plutarch’s dialogues, that on Animal Intelligence 
(De sollertia animalium). It opens with a very modern argument between 
two old gentlemen about the ethics of hunting. The one maintains that 
hunting is a useful sublimation of the combative instinct, the other that, 
on the contrary, it stimulates our natural blood-lust. The second old man 
is allowed to have the better of the discussion. But what of the animals’ 
point of view? Have they got one? There are those who maintain that 
animals have neither feelings nor intelligence, but only behave as if they 
had these attributes. Plutarch’s spokesman rejects this opinion: it is an 
arbitrary assumption, and we might as well go further and say that 
animals are machines which behave as if they were alive. In practice 
we credit many animals with moral and intellectual qualities: if dogs, 
for example, are not rational beings, how can we distinguish a mad dog 
from a sane one? The Stoics, however, produce an argumentum ad 
hominem to prove that animals cannot be rational. If they were rational, 
the Stoics argue, they would have rights against us; and if they had 
rights against us, the good man would have to treat them as ends and not 
as means—which is of course absurd. To this Plutarch’s old gentleman 
retorts that it is not absurd at all. Some of the uses to which we put 
animals are happily no violation of their rights: we do horses and dogs no 
injustice by training them to help us, nor goats by milking them, nor sheep 
by shearing them. But it ‘is unnecessary to take life for food, and wrong 
to take it for sport.’ Just as this drastic conclusion has been reached, 
enter a party of young sportsmen—hunters and fishermen. ‘Hush!’, 
say the old men; ‘we shan’t convert them, so why should we irritate 
them by argument 2??? Some members of the S.P.C.A. may deplore 
their pusillanimity ; but Plutarch is no fanatic. 

After this the dialogue resolves itself into a diverting debate between 
the huntsmen and the fishermen on the question whether hunting or 
fishing is the nobler pursuit. The huntsmen claim divine patronage for 
their sport. Apollo and Artemis are mighty hunters; but who ever heard 
of a god going fishing? They further argue that land creatures are 
cleverer than fishes, and therefore a nobler spoil. This enables Plutarch 
to get in an extensive collection of anecdotes about the intelligence of 
birds and animals, both wild and domesticated. I restrain myself with 
difficulty from quoting these in extenso. Those who share my liking for 
such things will certainly read with pleasure about the barber’s magpie 


! De soll. anim. 1-7. 2 Ibid. 8. 
3 Cf. De tuend. san. 18, where he justifies moderate flesh-eating on the 
ground that habit is ‘second nature’ ToU Trapé 
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and the brass band; about the performing elephant who was the dunce 
of his troupe, and after he had failed repeatedly in public was found 
‘alone by himself in the night, repeating as it were and conning his 
lessons by moonlight’; about the sacristan’s dog Kapparos, who tracked 
a robber day and night until the police arrested him, after which ‘the 
dog he marched before them all and led them the way, as jocund, 
pleasant and gamesome as possibly could be, as taking great joy that 
this church-robber had been the game and prey that he had hunted and 
tten’.' 

To this the fishermen retort that domestic animals pick up tricks 
by living with men: fishes would be just as clever if they had the 
same advantages—look at the sacred crocodiles in Egypt which 
come to their keepers every morning to have their teeth brushed! 
But the education of most fishes has been neglected: they are atvrro- 
AiAcxto1. Nevertheless we have a convincing proof of their high in- 
telligence in the extreme difficulty of catching them. Too thick a 
rod, or a knot in the line, and they notice its shadow; the wrong shape 
of hook, and they are on their guard at once. How delicately do they 
suck the bait from the hook; how neatly do they flick it off with their 
tails!? From this passage I infer with some confidence that, despite his 
humanitarian views, Plutarch either was still, or had formerly been, a 
practising fisherman. 

Might not schoolboys be occasionally allowed to read this dialogue 
as a change from those austerely adult writers to whom we introduce 
them so early? I have dwelt on it partly with this suggestion in mind, 
partly because it illustrates so well the breadth of Plutarch’s sympathies 
and his insatiable curiosity, from which nothing human or even animal 
is alien. Upon every manifestation of character he seizes with a col- 
lector’s passion, whether it be the utterance of an Alexander or the 
utterance of a pet magpie. This passion is responsible for many curious 
pages of the Table Talk. Did you know why pigs stop squealing if you 
hold them feet upwards? It is because they then see the sky for the 
first time, and so fall silent from amazement and admiration. Did you 
know why women have better heads for liquor than men? It is because 
of the fluidity of their temperament: when the wine gets inside them 
‘the craythur is drowned’ (yivetor WAcra@Ans).t You must not ask 
whether women really have better heads, and when that pig experiment 
was last tried. Plutarch will tell you that philosophers are concerned 
with explanation, not with verification: those who refuse to believe in 

* De soll. anim. 19. 12, 13. 2 Ibid. 23-4. 

3 Symp. IV. v. 3. 4 Ibid. iii. 
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the marvellous deprive philosophy of its natural sustenance.’ Plutarch, 
in fact, is one of those collectors who care less whether their examples 
are genuine than whether they give pleasure. 

It is clear that he was not only a prodigious reader but a great talker, 
the Dr. Johnson of Chaeronea. He excuses the practice of reading at 
meals on the ground that it prevents us from eating too much and too 
fast: if the rude Scythian twangs his bow while he drinks, shall a Hellene 
fear to be laughed at for surrounding his plate with books and papers? 
But talking is even better for the health than reading, both at dinner and 
after dinner. To discuss business or dialectical questions at meal-times 
may indeed give us a headache; but it is quite safe to engage your 
neighbour on the lighter problems of physics or ethics, as well as on 
history, literature, and music; you may also, of course, exchange 
anecdotes (Atny7joeis).? He has a peculiar theory, which I have not met 
anywhere else, that talking and reading aloud are the best form of 
physical exercise. Provided you have talked copiously, and then had a 
nice rub down with olive oil, it matters little if business or bad weather 
prevent you from taking your usual afternoon walk. Some recommend 
an after-dinner stroll for the digestion; but talking is really a safer 
exercise at this time. Even on ship-board, or when staying at an inn, 
we must talk for our health’s sake, and not mind being laughed at. 
Elsewhere, however, he observes with a pleasing inconsistency that a 
talkative fellow-traveller is a worse experience than sea-sickness*+— 
evidently Plutarch found talking a healthier occupation than listening. 
He describes with horror a certain bore who ravaged the drawing-rooms 
of Chaeronea: ‘there was no assembly nor feast unto which he came but 
he would force the company to arise and depart with his unmeasurable 
prating of the battel of Leuctres, and the occurrents that ensued there- 
upon, insomuch as he got himself a by-name, and every man called him 
Epaminondas.’> Plutarch advises that the incurable bore should be en- 
couraged to write books: he will then be more bearable in society, just 
as a dog is less likely to bite your legs if you give him plenty of sticks 
and stones to worry.° 

I wonder sometimes whether I should find Plutarch himself a bore 
if I met him dining out. On the whole, I think not. There are, I confess, 
passages in his writings which suggest that he lacked one essential art 
of the good talker, the art of knowing when to stop. But there are others 
where I seem to catch the tones of a voice as kindly and as mellow as 


1 Symp. V. vii. 1. 2 De tuend. san. 20. 
3 Ibid. 16, 21. 4 De garrul. 4. 
5 Ibid. 22. § Ibid. 23. 
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any that has reached us from the ancient world: kindly with the tranquil 
benevolence of one who has found his own happiness and would fain, 
if he could, communicate his secret to others; mellow, with the accumu- 
lated tradition of a thousand years of sane and dignified living. If for 
this intimate voice my paper should procure even one new listener, it 
will have served its purpose. 


EUCLID (AN OLD FRIEND IN NEW GUISE!) 
Ztoryeloov a’ 

"Edy Avo GAAT Aas, Tas KaTa KopUpiV yovias Ioas 
GAANAaS 

Avo ai AB, [A tepvétacav KaT& Td E onuciov’ 
Ayo ion éotiv yoovia ti AEB, Aé FEB 
Ti Ord AEA. 

*Enrel AE evbeiav TA yoovias troioton 
Tas TEA, AEA, ai &pa TEA, AEA yoovicn Avoiv dpbais 
eloiv. étrel AE eWOciav AB épéotnxe yoovias 
tas AEA, AEB, af &pa AEA, AEB yoovicn Auciv dpbais 
eloiv. tAciyOnoav Aé Kal ai TEA, AEA Avoiv dpbais ico ai 
td TEA, AEA tais td AEA, AEB fom eiciv. 7 
td AEA: &pa Ord TEA tH BEA fon totiv: Spoics 
At) Sti Kal ai TEB, AEA toon eiciv. 

&pa Avo GAANAas, Tas KaTa KOpUgTY yoovias 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 
By MARCUS N. TOD 
IV. A Spartan Grave on Attic Soil 


HE systematic excavation of the Outer Ceramicus, carried 

on inaseries of campaigns under the direction of Dr. Alfred 
Brueckner, has thrown valuable light upon one of the most 
interesting portions of ancient Athens. There, lining the road 
which led from the Dipylon Gate to the Academy, lay the 
tombs of those who had given their lives in battle for Athens 
or had rendered to her some other signal service. Pausanias 
the traveller passed along that road, and he has left us a brief 
catalogue, interspersed with historical comments, of some of 
the monuments which flanked it (i. 29. 3-16). Here were buried 
not only statesmen such as Cleisthenes, Ephialtes, and Pericles, 
public financiers such as Eubulus and Lycurgus, generals and 
admirals such as Phormio, Thrasybulus, Conon, Timotheus, 
and Chabrias, but also outstanding figures in the realm of 
thought and of art—Zeno, the founder, Chrysippus, the reor- 
ganizer, of the Stoic School, and Nicias, the foremost figure- 
painter of his day. Of the more striking achievements of the 
Hellenic world only literature and sculpture are unrepresented 
in Pausanias’ list. 

Even more characteristic, however, of the Street of the 
Tombs were the memorials erected to the Athenian soldiers 
who died on many a famous battle-field, the heroes of victories 
such as those of the Eurymedon and Cyprian Salamis, or the 
no less heroic dead who fell in the defeats sustained at Delium, 
Amphipolis, Mantinea, Corinth, and Chaeronea. Indeed, it is 
worthy of note that among the engagements mentioned in 
Pausanias’ narrative the majority were Athenian reverses. 

Nor was the honour of burial in this sacred place granted to 
Athenian citizens alone. The traveller remarks on the tomb of 
the Thessalian cavalry who, in 431, came to the aid of Athens 
in accordance with the old alliance of 461 and were killed in a 
cavalry skirmish at Phrygia, where the initial success of the 
combined Athenian and Thessalian horse was turned into a 
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defeat by the intervention of a body of Boeotian hoplites 
(Thuc. ii. 22). Hard by, but in a separate grave, lay their dead 
Athenian comrades. Some Cretan archers, too, lay close at 
hand, and, farther on, the Argives and Cleoneans who met 
their death while fighting on the Athenian side at Tanagra in 
457: of their tombstones five fragments have been discovered, 
one of which is exhibited in the British Museum (Select 
Greek and Latin Inscriptions, p. 13; cf. Tod, Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, 28). 

It is fortunate that, in our effort to visualize this Westminster 
Abbey of the ancient world, we are not wholly dependent on 
the jejune account of Pausanias, supplemented by the meagre. 
scraps of evidence derived from other authors and by our own 
imagination. Nature herself assists us to recreate the scene. 
No ‘dim, religious light’ pervades it, but, now as of old, the 
sunshine, so beloved of the Greeks, pours down upon it; no 
walls and vaulted roof enclose it, but the expanse of space 
around and the blue vault of heaven overhead. Archaeology, 
too, has made an invaluable contribution, disengaging monu- 
ments partially hidden, unearthing others wholly buried, and 
enabling us to enlarge Pausanias’ list by the addition of 
numerous tombstones, such as that which commemorates 177 
members of the Erechtheid tribe who lost their lives fighting 
against Persia or against the Peloponnesians in the opening year 
of the ‘First Peloponnesian War’ (Tod, op. cit., 26), and that 
which was erected over the Athenians killed at Potidaea in 432: 
this latter also is now in the British Museum (Tod, op. cit., 59; 
Select Greek and Latin Inscriptions, p. 14). It is to one of the 
most recent of these discoveries that I wish to call attention here. 

In the spring of 1930 there came to light, built into the 
foundation of a post-Sullan wall, the right-hand portion (2-10 
metres in length and 0-17 in height) of a marble plinth, bearing 
the following inscription engraved in Spartan characters: 

OiBpaxKos A Xalpov A M--- 

These two Spartan polemarchs do not here meet us for the 
first time. Xenophon tells us (Hell. ii. 4. 24 ff.) how, after the 
fall of the Thirty Tyrants and their withdrawal to Eleusis, the 
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Ten controlled Athens and sought to protect it against the 
democrats who had established themselves in the Piraeus, 
Envoys were sent to Sparta, both from the city and from Eleusis, 
to ask for assistance, and Lysander responded by securing his 
own dispatch to Attica as harmost and that of his brother 
Libys as vowapyos in command of a squadron which was to 
blockade the Piraeus. Soon afterwards King Pausanias, jealous 
of Lysander’s dominance, followed at the head of a Spartan 
and allied force, encamped near the Piraeus and sought, by 
negotiation and by force, to bring about its capitulation. In 
the course of an ensuing engagement the Lacedaemonians were 
repulsed with some loss until, heavily reinforced, Pausanias 
drove back the democrats with heavy casualties. It was on this 
occasion that ‘Chaeron and Thibrachus, both polemarchs, met 
their death, as well as Lacrates the Olympian victor and other 
Lacedaemonians, who have been buried before the gates in the 
Ceramicus’ (Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 33; cf. [Lysias], Epitaph. 63). 

The name Oifpoxos is not found elsewhere, but the cognate 
Cifpos appears at Cyzicus, and Oifpwv, with the Thessalian 
variant OiBpouv, is well known. It means ‘delicate’, ‘luxurious’ 
—a curiously ironic name for a Spartiate! 

The letters AA, which are twice as large as the rest, must be 
restored as Aa[keScipdvioi], for the term Adéxooves is not used in 
official documents. Thus we infer that the total number of 
men commemorated by this monument is thirteen or fourteen, 
one name preceding each letter of the ethnic. The plinth, it has 
been remarked, was not found im situ; but its original position 
is not hard to determine, for near by is a grave-enclosure, 
11°4 metres in length, in which were found the skeletons of 
thirteen men, three of whom (probably those specified in 
Xenophon’s account) formed a special group in the centre 
showing signs of more careful burial. Through the heart of one 
of these warriors a lance had been thrust, the iron head of 
which still remains, while the right leg of another had been 
pierced by two bronze arrow-heads. 

Two problems still remain. The inscription (which, for the 
sake of convenience, I have reversed) is written in the retrograde 
direction, characteristic of the earliest phase of Greek epigraphy 
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but startling when found at the close of the fifth century. To 
say that the Spartans were conservative is true, but will not 
fully meet the difficulty, for we can point to no other Spartan 
public inscription of that century written from right to left. 
That the names of the principal persons commemorated should 
stand at the right-hand end of the plinth is in accordance with 
Greek practice (A. Wilhelm, Beitrdge, 32), but this does not 
necessitate their being engraved in the retrograde direction. 
Perhaps the peculiarity is due to the assumption (we cannot 
say upon what grounds) that the visitor would approach the 
monument from the right, and thus the direction of the script 
would be the same as that of the reader’s progress: this motive 
certainly accounts best for the retrograde writing on the semi- 
circular basis erected on the Sacred Way at Delphi in memory 
of the Argive participation in the founding of Messene in 369 B.c. 
(Fouilles de Delphes, iii. 1, p. 41 ff., Wilhelm, op. cit., 31 f.). 

We have seen that Athenian allies—Thessalians, Argives, 
Cleoneans—were sometimes buried in the Ceramicus. But 
here we have to deal with foes. Pausanias, however, it must be 
borne in mind, had come to Attica on the invitation of the 
Athenians in the city, and throughout his presence there he 
showed himself remarkably moderate in his attitude towards 
the democrats, contributing largely to the settlement which 
restored them to power. The burial of the Spartans may have 
been promised by the Ten, and, although their monument can 
hardly have been erected before the reinstatement of the demo- 
crats, these may well have hesitated to risk incurring Pausanias’ 
displeasure by refusing a privilege accorded by their political 
opponents. And the more intransigent of them may have con- 
soled themselves with the reflection, expressed by the author of 
the Epitaphios, that the tomb of these dead Spartans would at 
least serve to attest their own valour. 

BistiocraPHy: Archdol. Anzeiger, 1930, 90 ff.; W. Judeich, Topographie von 
Athen*, 408; B.C.H. liv. 460 f.; LaRue Van Hook, Am. Journ. Arch. xxxvi. 
290 ff. For the historical situation see W. S. Ferguson in Cambridge Ancient 
History, v. 369 ff. For the Ceramicus-cemetery see A. Brueckner, Der Friedhof 


am Eridanos; W. Judeich, op. cit., 400 ff. (where all the earlier literature is 
cited); J. G. Frazer and A. W. Van Buren, Graecia Antiqua, Plan xiii. 


THE PROCEDURE OF THE SENATE 


By A. G. RUSSELL 


HE greatest contribution which Rome made to the history 

of the world is perhaps to be found in her government, in 
her solution of political problems, and in the machinery she 
devised to carry out the hundred and one duties that fall to the 
lot of executive powers. No one institution of Rome is so 
interesting and intriguing in its origin and development as the 
Senate, which from the early days of the Republic down 
to the foundation of the Empire played an enormous part in 
moulding the whole political life of Rome; and even when the 
golden days of senatorial authority were over, its name and 
tradition remained to exercise a great influence and fascination 
on succeeding times. When we read of the Senate and its part 
in Roman history we try to think of parallels in our own govern- 
ment, and the first thing that suggests itself to us is the Houses 
of Parliament and more particularly the House of Commons. 
But there are so many differences between the two that it is 
worth while briefly to describe the Senate and in so doing 
compare it with our own system. 

Of course the Senate did not spring into being fully-fledged, 
but had a long, and in places an obscure, history before it 
reached the stage of being ‘an assembly of kings’ and controlling 
the destinies of Rome, and it will be necessary to confine our 
description to the days of Cicero about which we possess 
considerable information as to its formation and procedure. 
First we must realize that it was not a representative body as 
our House of Commons is: its members were not elected 
directly by the citizens of Rome. Indeed, it is almost true to 
say that the ancient world did not know the practice, or the 
value, of representative institutions. Since, then, the Senate did 
not represent directly the views of Roman citizens, it did not 
have ‘to go to the country’, as we say, and secure a fresh tenure 
of office in the way that modern Parliaments do every five 
years. Its personnel was continually changing, and yet the 
Senate remained practically the same. How, then, was it 
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recruited? In early times it had probably been made up of 
men nominated by the consuls, perhaps from their personal 
friends or political supporters, or from men who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the service of the State; but in later 
times this duty of choosing fit men fell to the censors who 
reviewed the careers and characters of possible members and 
gave their decision. Still later, at some date previous to 312 B.C., 
an important practice became the general rule: Roman 
magistrates held office in a definitely ascending order of 
importance, and when a man had been elected a senior aedile, 
he was said to hold a curule magistracy, a name derived from 
his official chair, the sella curulis, which originally may have 
been the throne of the kings whose power was divided among 
various officers of State after their expulsion. Once he had 
attained to this position almost automatically he became a 
member of the Senate and retained his membership for life, 
unless the censors thought him morally unfit for his post, 
though only too often their power of expulsion was not 
exercised. The dictator Sulla made the quaestorship, the 
magistracy junior to the aedileship, the necessary qualification 
for the Senate, and as he brought the number up to twenty, it 
follows that twenty new members at least entered the Senate 
every year. Between 27 and 30 was the usual age for holding 
the quaestorship, though one legal enactment, Lex Annalis of 
Villius, fixed it at 31, and the following year an ex-quaestor 
entered the august assembly. In this way, then, the Senate had 
great advantages over a modern Parliament, for it was practi- 
cally permanent and every member of it had had some ex- 
perience of official life during his year’s tenure of office: he 
was not a mere amateur as so many Members of Parliament are. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a senator was in some way a 
representative of the people, as he had to be elected to his 
magistracy first, but once he had succeeded in that he need not 
worry himself about their feelings unless he chose a couple of 
years later to canvass their votes again when he wished to climb 
still higher the ladder of office which was called the cursus 
honorum. The greatness of the Senate’s power lay in the 
monopoly it enjoyed of political and administrative experience, 
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for among its members were men who had carried out the 
financial business of the State (quaestores), the functions of the 
Home Office (aediles), the administration of justice (praetores), 
and finally almost the whole routine of civil and military affairs 
(consules). He would be a brave magistrate who would dare to 
disregard the opinions of such a body, and a new-comer would 
hardly fail to be impressed by such an array of experience, 
especially as the respect for authority and age was deeply in- 
grained in most Romans. Indeed, the very title of the ‘Senate’ 
or assembly of elders emphasized this influence which it 
exercised. 

Originally the number in the Senate was, according to 
tradition, 100, then increased at an early date to 300; under 
Sulla 600 became the standard, while for a brief moment under 
Julius Caesar it rose to goo, partly through the inclusion of 
Gauls—a step which so outraged tradition that it was soon 
repealed by his more conservative successor. This number is 
strangely near that of our House of Commons, but there seems 
to be no trace of committees of members, as we know them, to 
get through the routine business not important enough to be 
attended to by the whole body. In principle, too, every senator 
was obliged to be present. There has been considerable 
discussion whether a quorum was necessary, and one ancient 
authority mentions 400, but that is at least doubtful, for 
Cicero writes that 415 was regarded as a frequens Senatus, and 
in Imperial times meetings were attended by only a handful of 
members. These meetings were in the Republic held regularly 
on the calends, nones, and ides of each month, while extra 
sessions could be summoned by a magistrate on days which 
were not those of public mourning (atri) as the dies Alliensis, or 
election days in the Comitia. The Senate does not seem to have 
been subject to the distinction of dies fasti and nefasti which 
prevented court business being done on all but 194 days of the 
year. Towards the end of the Republic February was devoted 
to the consideration of foreign affairs, and there was a building 
near the Senate House, the Graecostasis, which was used as a 
hall of assembly for ambassadors from foreign States or to 
enable them to hear senatorial debates. 
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When a candidate succeeded in his ambitions and became a 
senior magistrate he was entitled to wear on his toga a purple 
stripe or hem (praetexta), while on his admission to the Senate 
his tunic bore a wider stripe (/atus clavus). He was also entitled 
to a shoe of special shape and scarlet colour (calceus mulleus) 
with a letter C on the front, and shared with the equestrian 
class the privilege of wearing a golden ring. The front seats of 
the theatre were allotted to the senatorial class. But he was 
also under obligation, rather in the same way as the tribune, to 
have a house in Rome and not to absent himself from the 
capital without sound reason and permission. Under the strict 
letter of the law he was not allowed to engage in commercial 
transactions, but this prohibition was frequently evaded: 
finally under the Empire it was necessary to have a property 
qualification of a million sesterces. 

The House of Commons, when in session, meets regularly 
most weekdays and its procedure is governed by rules which 
have developed for many generations and are sometimes so 
intricate and out of date that they only serve to hinder the 
dispatch of business and give some substance to the feeling, 
often expressed nowadays, that Parliament is unfit to unravel 
the vast network of political and economic problems which are 
presented to it. The Senate, on the other hand, was subject 
to rules of procedure which to-day would appear crude: it 
only met when summoned to do so by one of the senior 
magistrates, but as there were twenty of these, including the 
tribunes, and any one of them had the right to convoke the 
assembly, it was not often that an occasion passed without 
a meeting of the Senate. Again, the House, when it did meet, 
was only free to discuss.the business put to it by the presiding 
magistrate (referre rem ad senatum) and unable to express its 
opinion on any other topic. But constitutional fictions and 
devices are well-known features of most systems of govern- 
ment, and this apparent prohibition was evaded by an artful 
latitude in the laws of debate. A senator when asked to give 
his opinion (sententia) could make a speech on any subject he 
chose: if the question put to him was nominally on Pompey’s 
command in the East, he might, at great length, discuss the 
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price of corn in Rome, and having thus given utterance to his 
views on that, satisfy the formalities by tacking on at the end 
some brief expression of opinion on the matter before the 
House. Nor was there any limit to the length of his speech, 
and it was not unknown for some obstructionist, in order to 
prevent a vote being taken, to speak for hours, until sunset, 
when business automatically ceased. The story is well known of 
Cato the Elder who at the end of every speech appended his 
notorious sentence, ceterum censeo delendam esse Carthaginem, 
no matter what the subject was, while his descendant, Cato of 
Utica, was famous for his long-windedness, and his ability exi- 
mere diem dicendo. Cicero mentions that sometimes people gave 
notice of their intention to postpone a decision by these means. 

When the Senate had assembled, and the presiding magi- 
strate was in the chair, the procedure was greatly different 
from that of to-day. Technically what the magistrate was doing 
was not so much asking for a vote on the matter in hand, but 
merely seeking the opinion of the elders of the State, and soa 
definite question quid censes? was put to each senator by the 
president, in a recognized order. In early times down to Sulla, 
the question was first asked of an individual of distinguished 
character and service whose name had been put at the head of 
the list by the censors and who was known as princeps senatus, 
but that custom was abandoned from 8o B.c. and the regular 
method was henceforth to ask the opinions first of consulares, 
that is, of men who had held the rank of consuls, then praetorii 
(ex-praetors) and in descending seniority down to ex-quaestors, 
and to adhere to the same order throughout the year. During 
the last six months the first men consulted were the consuls- 
designate for the succeeding year, as it was only reasonable that 
they should be the first to give their opinion on policies and pro- 
posals which they might have to execute. Magistrates who were 
then in office had the right to intervene at any stage in the debate 
without being asked to do so, as frequently they could supply 
official information which would assist the others in coming to 
adecision. It sometimes happened that two or more magistrates 
so eagerly wished to speak that unseemly wrangles were not 
unknown between them in their efforts to gain the ear of the 
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House, and sometimes private senators had an argument with 
each other. When all the ex-curule magistrates had been con- 
sulted, there were still at the end of the list nominated members 
or junior magistrates of plebeian rank who were rarely consulted 
owing to lack of time and expressed their opinion by merely 
joining the party or man whose speech they supported. The 
name given to these was pedarit and they were said pedibus ire 
in sententiam. One wonders whether they and probably many 
others were like the members in Jolanthe who left their brains 
outside and merely walked into the division lobby as they were 
ordered. 

Probably, however, there were no division lobbies in the 
Senate, as we know them in Parliament. It rarely seemed 
necessary to count the actual numbers on each side since it 
was customary for a senator, without necessarily rising, 
merely to express briefly his support to a previous proposal 
or even to go and place himself near a previous speaker whose 
opinion he favoured, so that an estimate could be secured as 
the debate went on of the relative strength of the parties. 
When a division took place (discessio) the traditional formula 
used was Qui hoc censetis, illuc transite; qui alia omnia, in hanc 
partem. Sometimes, if the Senate felt that a matter urgently 
needed discussion, and the president seemed likely to avoid 
the issue, it would refuse to give its opinion on any other 
business until the point it had in mind had been settled. 

When some decision had been reached, it was drawn up in 
a resolution, called senatus consultum, which instructed a 
magistrate to carry out its terms, with the very important 
addition of ‘if it seemed good to him’ (st et videretur), so that 
really it in no way was a law but merely a direction which 
depended for its execution on the magistrate himself. It often 
happened that a tribune or a colleague or a senior of the 
president vetoed the consultum, but even then it still stood, but 
under the title of senatus auctoritas. Both the consultum and the 
auctoritas in strict legality depended for their ratification upon 
the people. When either had been adopted by the Senate it 
was formally reviewed by a small committee usually consisting 
of the mover and his seconders, who added to it the date, the 
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place of meeting, and their own names. In a letter to one of his 
friends Cicero gives the actual wording: ‘By authority of the 
Senate, held in the temple of Apollo, on the 30th day of 
September. Signed: L. Domitius Ahenobarbus; Q. Caecilius; 
Metellus Pius Scipio . . .’ in all nine names; and at the end the 
significant wording, ‘that if any magistrate shall put his 
negative (intercessio) upon the foregoing decree (consultum) the 
same shall stand as an order of the Senate (auctoritas).’ On this 
occasion Gaius Caelius and Gaius Panea, tribunes of the 
people, did veto it. The decree passed was inscribed on tablets 
and placed in the aerarium under the care of the tribunes and 
plebeian aediles (under the Empire, the quaestors), while if it 
affected foreign countries one copy on bronze was deposited in 
the temple of Fides in Rome, the other in a temple of the State 
concerned. Decrees of great importance were published more 
widely—a copy of the senatus consultum de bacchanalibus 
(186 B.c.) was found at Bari in south Italy. The formula of its 
introduction and conclusion well illustrates the technicality of 
senatorial procedure, the words of which are italicized in the 
following transcription into later Latin. 

Q. Marcius Luci filius, Spurius Postumius Luci filius consules 
senatum consuluerunt Nonis Octobribus apud aedem Bellonae. Scribendo 
adfuerunt M. Claudius Marci filius, Lucius Valerius Publi filius, 
Quintus Minucius Gai filius. De Bacchanalibus, qui foederati essent ita 
edicendum censuere . . . Eorum sententia ita fuit . . . atque ut hoc in 
tabulam ahenam incideretis : utique eam figi iubeatis ubi facillime nosci 
possit. 

Not only were the decrees of the Senate officially published, 
but an account of the proceedings of debate, the names of the 
chief speakers, and the results of the deliberations was taken 
down by clerks specially trained to this service and always 
present except when a senatus consultum tacitum was passed— 
a decree for which secrecy was important. For long these 
had been published but not with official consent or regularly, 
much as the debates in the House of Commons during the 
eighteenth century were not issued by any official body but 
became common knowledge from information passed on by 
private members. But Julius Caesar, in his consulship 59 B.C., 
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began the official publication of these accounts which were 
called Acta Senatus Diurna and appeared daily as an official 
gazette, being later deposited probably in the Record Office 
or one of the big libraries where they were available for 
reference and were often so used by historians. 

The usual place in which the Senate met was the Curia, which 
had as eventful a history as any building in Rome: it was tradi- 
tionally ascribed to Tullus Hostilius, one of the kings, but in later 
days it was rebuilt by Sulla after a fire, destroyed in a similar 
way by Clodius, and restored by Caesar and Augustus before 
23 B.c. While this rebuilding was in progress the Senate used 
the entrance-hall of Pompey’s theatre, and it was in this that 
Julius Caesar was murdered on 15 March 44..c. Again burnt in 
Nero’s fire, it was re-erected by Domitian, and suffered adven- 
tures in the later Empire until it was transformed into a church 
by Pope Honorius in the seventh century. It was situated 
north of the Forum Romanum, facing a well-known street, the 
Argiletum, and the great Basilica Aemilia, while not far away 
was the old Rostra and the Comitium which had been the place 
of assembly for election purposes until the increase of population 
made a transference necessary to the Campus Martius. Though 
the Curia Hostila was the most important, yet not infrequently 
meetings took place in other temples, those of Apollo and 
Bellona, near the Campus Martius, outside the city boundary, 
and the temple of Concordia where Cicero delivered his 
Fourth Catilinarian, and under the Emperors even in the house 
of the consul. Between the altar of Vulcan and the arch of 
Septimius Severus is another building of unknown date and 
origin, called the Senaculum, which may have been an entrance- 
hall to the Senate itself. Meetings were held with open doors 
and except on special occasions could be heard by the ordinary 
citizen. 

It is impossible here to discuss the wide range of business 
which the Senate had the legal right to transact, and that which 
it had acquired over a long period of time by virtue of its 
permanence, its monopoly of experience, and the practical 
incompetence of the popular bodies, but it may be instructive 
to conclude with a description of the best-known debate which 
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has been preserved for us. On 5 December 63 B.c. Cicero, as 
consul, convened the Senate to ask their opinion upon the fate 
of the accomplices of Catiline, who had engineered a conspiracy 
against the State. So great was the crisis that an armed guard 
surrounded the Senate House. After religious preliminaries 
Cicero opened the debate with the time-honoured words: 
consul . . . refert quid de his fieri placeat, and then put the 
question to the consul-designate: D. Funius Silanus primum 
sententiam rogatus, quod eo tempore consul designatus erat. 
Silanus gave his opinion that they should be put to death, and 
was supported by others of consular rank. Julius Caesar, who 
was then praetor-designate, when asked, proposed an entirely 
different penalty—that their property should be confiscated, 
they themselves imprisoned, and that no further motion as to 
their fate be brought before the House. Such were the two 
proposals, and opinions wavered between them (ceteri verbo 
alius alii varie adsentiebatur) ; for Caesar’s words had had con- 
siderable influence, and many previous speakers (of whom 
Cicero gives a list of sixteen, ad Alt. xii. 21) tried to give a 
different complexion to opinions they had already delivered. 
Cicero himself intervened at this stage with his Fourth Catilina- 
rian, stating both sides of the case, but not formally pronouncing 
a sententia, for the consul would not himself vote. Silanus went 
back on his previous proposal and pressed for a postponement 
(pedibus in sententiam Tiberi Neronis iturum se dixerat), and 
Cicero’s policy seemed wellnigh lost until M. Porcius Cato 
rose. He was at this time tribune-designate and would 
normally have been among the last to speak. Noted at once for 
his integrity and severity, he spoke with such vigour in support 
of the death penalty that the majority of the senators were con- 
vinced of the necessity for extreme measures. Cicero, in 
accordance with the power allowed to the consul, chose to put 
the sententia of Cato to the vote in place of Silanus’ second 
opinion. The Senate had shown its preference consulares 
omnes itemque senatus magna pars sententiam eius laudant and 
when the division came, enthusiastically passed his motion 
senatus in Catonis sententiam discessit, whereupon Cicero, 
acting upon its decree, had the conspirators executed, so 
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bringing upon himself a renown he was never tired of recalling 
and a hornet’s nest of trouble which he regretted for the rest of 
his life. 

[A full account of the Senate’s powers and procedure is given in Roman Public 
Life, A.H.J. Greenidge, and ‘Companion to Latin Studies’; Cicero’s letters are 


a mine of information. The Catilinarian Debate is reported i in Sallust’s Bellum 
Catilinarium, c. 50 seq., and in Cicero, ad Atticum, xii. 21.] 
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AFTER THE WAR 


Hic ##### insuetae rursus dat semina terrae, 
Duxit ubi nuper Graecia saeva ##### ; 

Castrorumque loco segetes nunc cernimus #####, 
Laetantes ##### praeteriisse dies. 

Jam neque Mars fines urget tot milibus #####, 
Nec furor hostilis ##### ad arma ciet. 

Incipit urbs muro nunc ipsa resurgere #####, 
Almaque conatus pax jubet esse #####. 

Haec Lyciis nostris, Cilicique haec dicite ###«# : 
‘Omnia mox ##### pax meliore colet’. 

H, C.-W. 
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letters, and drops -unus. 9. Turne. 


VERSION 
Tuey that mis-said 
This man yet living, praise him dead. 
And I too praise, yet not the baser things 
Wherewith the market and the tavern rings: 
Not that high things for gold, 
He held, were bought and sold, 
That statecraft’s means approved are by the end 
Not for all which commands 
The loud world’s clapping hands, 


To which cheap press and cheaper patriots bend: 


But for all the dreams, 

For those impossible gleams 

He half made possible, for that he was 
Visioner of vision in a most sordid day. 
This draws 

Back to me song long alien and astray. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


LAUDANT peremptum morte, qui conviciis 
Vivum secabant Lollium. 

Laudoque nonnulla in viro, nec qualia 
Popina cantat et forum: 

Apices honorum nec quod auro vendier 
Emique posse credidit, 

Fasque et nefgs licere rebus imperi 
Urbique consulentibus: 

Nec has ob artes rauca queis Remi manu 
Plausuque turba obtemperat, 

Sosiaeque viles quarum in obsequium ruunt 
Patrumque vilior cohors: 

At paene licitas spes quod effecit prius 
Evanidas ceu somnia 

Vagaeve visae per crepusculum faces, 
Pronoque seculo in lucrum 

Caliginosa nocte quae premit Deus 
Affiante vidit numine. 

Hoc, hoc Camenas rursus aversas diu 

Retraxit ad me devias. 


FRANCIS PEMBER. 
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EDITORIAL 


S far as can be judged in a short time, Greece and Rome 
seems to be receiving the recognition for which its founders 
hoped. But a journal which cannot yet afford to pay its con- 
tributors is not secure until its supporters help to fill its 
columns as well as to pay its bills. The editors have received 
most valuable and kindly aid from many quarters, but not much 
yet from that body for whom more than any Greece and Rome 
is intended. Schoolmasters and mistresses are very loath to 
write. If they think that their views on Cicero, for instance, are 
of no value because they never have had the leisure to study the 
subject thoroughly, they are forgetting the tested enthusiasm 
which has often enabled them to revive a voice, stilled for 
centuries, in ears not too predisposed to welcome it. Cicero 
must have a peculiar meaning for one who has fought the 
barbarians on his behalf; and we cannot afford to forgo the help 
of this tried and proved devotion. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 


WE have received a reply to Dr. Alington’s article unfortunately too late 
for the Press. It will appear in our next number, together with extracts 
from correspondence on the same subject. 


COMPETITION 


Tue editors regret that they received no copy of the Latin Hexameters which 
could be judged worthy of the prize. A version from Eton began well, but half- 
way through collapsed badly. The other few copies received bore little resem- 
blance to Latin Verse, save that undeniably they could be scanned. The next 
competition will take a new form. A prize of half a guinea is offered for an 
English composition in not more than 1,000 words. The subject is either a 
Roman journey from Rome to Athens, or a speech before the Senate in defence 
of Catiline. Competitors must be under 19 years of age on February 28, 1933, by 
which date the composition must reach the Joint Editor at the City of London 
School, E.C.4. Envelopes must be marked ‘Essay’. The winning composition, 
if good enough, will be printed in the June number. 


LATIN CROSSWORD PUZZLE (‘Naso’) 


2 3 + 12 


a 
A 


8 


43 +5 


N.B. Word endings are mainly as in the passage referred to. 


ACROSS DOWN 

1. *There’s no money in it, my boy, look at——.’ I. 
How I refer to Chloe. 2: dicar — ego.’ 
13. Tiberinus does this at 39. 3. Hi phy eA refers to 10ac. 
14. After the crash. 4 rev. remember 
15. Dreadful neighbours of mine. . We had two cakes on this 
17. Can the vine (29) have retaliated? - 5 and 7 this too Tair tone a6 end ax) 
19. ‘ducit remos ubi nuper —’ Was this Noah? 8. Five Ionian f= wh ng 
21. I thought 10 would touch these. 9. Rev. me to see curious case of 1dn. 
22. Bacchantes. 10. See 21. 

Ware this. 11. Sexta hora. 
28. '— oculi’ (Lucretius). 12 rev. Fanny Gale (two west. 

nesciret — 


27. Some were by this and ¢ sev. 16. ‘24 Electra 
(abl.). 18. 2 af mote of this. 


. Goat was doing this to vine. 20. kept maidens busy. 
accommodat —.’ 23. Gime any ged neat to him. 
e, fidem —.’ 16. 


38. Since you insist hey 
ua se Ti tum Dinah 35- See 38. 
i Chloe. 36. ‘A 


f Tiberina it.’ 
ay of winning - na — 

41. king (dat.). 
45. Muddled, I’m afraid. 42 Tev. 52 was this. 

. Tertia hora. 44. King with queer this and 11 felt one and found 
47. Noy mothers’ outing. it to be this and 3. The story got to and 
51 rev. Atoning. wit 
52. Jealous of 12 rev. 48. With 50 more than half eaten up. 


49. (after 30) ‘vobis — ventorum proelia narrent.’ 


ag 
‘ 
34. Gallic tribe. 25. ire 1ubet periturus — 
ee 37. Why was this town dear to golden-haired god- 32. River loved by girl who sounded fishy (last 
dess? tter missing). 
se ter namesake had done her worst. 
- 
T. W. M. 
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REVIEWS 


The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. A Revised Text, with Introduction, Verse 
Translation, and Critical Notes. By J. C. Lawson, 0.B.£., M.A. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1932. Pp. xlvii+168. 15s. net. 


This book is admitted by its author to be an experiment. To translate 
Aeschylus at all successfully, still more to translate him into tolerable verse, 
to produce a new and often revolutionary text, is indeed a bold bid. Since 
we must congratulate Mr. Lawson on verse more than tolerable, that well 
represents the poet’s thought, and on a more than occasional achievement of 
English poetry, we may be forgiven if we regret echoes of the ‘albeit’, ‘goodly’, 
‘rede’, school. 

It is refreshing to find at the head of the Introduction ‘The Play’s the Thing’ 
—the key-note of an edition which aims to give pleasure in the reading and to 
avoid distracting lacunae, meaningless words and phrases and a text bedded in 
unsightly apparatus criticus. Of these the pages are innocent; their appearance 
is admirable. But such achievement postulates ingenious boldness in the 
preparation of the text. No lover of conservative texts need hope to be at 
peace here; he will find a challenge in the table that sets out the reading of 
Codices, with the emendations adopted. At about a hundred points where the 
accepted text appears faulty, Mr. Lawson introduces conjectures of his own. 
They are elaborately defended in the Notes, on the whole with success. His 
boldness varies from small changes which improve but do not materially 
alter the sense, to earthquakes: some of these do not help much, but they have 
all the merit of being adventurous and so stimulating. Criticism is disarmed 
by the Editor’s own confessions: our quarrel begins if we reject his premises. 
Without doubt, his text gives a good sense; whether we have what Aeschylus 
wrote is another question. Three or four of the bigger changes—e.g. 145 
covcte for otpovbdv: 557 tnvtAotpev for ov Acydvtes: 1480 Spto for 
véos Ixap, will suggest the courage, and emendations like that in 1322-3, the 
sagacity, of an edition that is both ornamental and instructive. 


The Elegies of Propertius, in a Reconditioned Text, with a Rendering in Verse, 
and a Commentary. By Seymour G. TREMENHEERE. London: Simpkin 
Marshall, 1932. Pp. xiv+539. 21s. net. 


The traditional text of Propertius is notoriously disjointed, and Mr. Tremen- 
heere, like other editors before him, has made an attempt to put it into order. 
This means that if any lines, or number of lines, would in his opinion make 
more sense in another part of the Elegy, or in another Elegy in the same book, 
or in another Elegy in another book, he puts them there. For instance, 
Book III, Elegy vii, after escaping from the hands of a series of surgeons, 
has its lines in the following order: 1-8, 55-66, 17-20, 9-16, 67~70, 25-34, 
37-8, 35-6, 21-4, 39-42, 47-54, 43-6, 71-2. It is impossible to appraise this 
sort of thing. The lines certainly make sense where they are put; but if this 
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is where Propertius put them, who knows? All that can be said is that it must 
have given Mr. Tremenheere an interesting occupation for many years. 

The translation, which faces the text, is in rhymed eight-syllable couplets, 
the metre of Hudibras. It is only found possible in the first book to complete 
a Propertian in an English couplet. In the later books a more generous allow- 
ance is necessary, on the ground that the style of the Latin author has become 
more diffuse. The rendering is often crisp and pointed, and succeeds 
admirably in the less inspired passages. But of course such a jog-trot metre 
cannot hope to reproduce what is for many of us the chief beauty of Propertius, 
the glorious roll of some of his verse. It is pathetic to point out in the notes 
the ‘consummate artistry’ of 


Sunt apud infernos tot milia formosarum, 
and then to have to reproduce it by 


There are within your realm of ghosts 
The fairest of the fair in hosts, 


though it must be admitted that the greater part of the translation is far better 
than that. 

Many of the notes could have been dispensed with. We did not need telling 
that ‘cymba is a small boat’ or that ‘Irus was the beggar immortalized in the 
eighteenth book of the Odyssey’. We often find shrewd elucidation of some 
of the more obscure passages, but need the commentator have been quite 
so contemptuous of some of his predecessors? One needs to be very well 
equipped to pull faces at Professor Housman; and when we are told, for 
instance, that the Wooden Horse entered Troy by the Scaean Gate, that the 
three daughters of Leda were Artemis, Helen, and Klytemnestra, that Apollo 
succeeded in carrying off Marpessa from Idas, that tendit Ionia must be 
scanned as tendit Iépia, and Aeschyleo as Aeschyléd, and that this process is 
known as crasis, we wonder whether there is really the underlying erudition 
which might excuse such audacity. 

The book is delightfully bound and printed. 


Greek Byways. By T. R. Giover. Cambridge: University Press, 1932. 
Pp. 319. 12s. 6d. 


Into this volume Dr. Glover has distilled his wide range of reading, his catho- 
licity of subject, and his ripe scholarship, so that each of the essays in it contains 
a new viewpoint on classical subjects and an illuminating criticism on 
modern problems. His discursive method, though sometimes irritating, leads 
into attractive side-paths to explore hidden recesses—Diet in History, the 
Manners of a Gentleman—or to discuss the Greek World in the Age of 
Caesar: he endeavours to show how much we miss by our lack of time to dip 
into Athenaeus, and by our strange neglect of Plutarch, and he praises and 
criticizes the English tradition of education in a few delightful pages, “The Boy 
and the Theorist’. It is a book to be read without ulterior motives, and in 
envy of such happy gifts as its writer possesses. 
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The Bucolics and Georgics of Virgil. Rendered into English Hexameters. By 
A. F. Murison. London: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 129. 7s. 6d. net. 


Professor Murison has added one more to the many attempts to make the 
dactylic hexameter an English metre, and it cannot truthfully be said that his 
attempt is particularly convincing. For this partly himself and partly the 
nature of things are responsible. In the first place his hexameters are accentual 
and not quantitative: in other words they are not classical, which at once 
opens two roads for error. Either they read themselves and therefore flow too 
trippingly off the tongue. No such artist as Virgil would ever have risked 
an excess of rhythm, a monotony of music in his verse: in fact he deliberately 
avoids this by making prose stress and metrical ictus clash in the first three 
feet at least and often in the fourth as well. Or alternatively they do not read 
themselves and we are left with the choice of reading straight on, and conse- 
quently losing all sense of verse, or of halting to puzzle out the metre, and 
losing equally certainly all sense of continuity. Professor Murison falls 
between the two stools: often the metre is obscure, e.g. ‘wide-stretching’, and 
‘prickle-spiked’ as dactyls make hard reading: at other times it is far too 
insistent—largely through an excess of dactyls. His most common arrange- 
ment of the first four feet is DDDD, a frequency which Lederer works out 
at 2:2 per cent. in Virgil; other common arrangements with Professor 
Murison are DDDS, and SDDD, with frequencies respectively of 6°8 per 
cent. and 1g per cent. in Lederer’s system. These departures from Virgil’s 
norm can hardly be expected to reproduce the feeling of Virgil’s verse. 

The fact is that the accentual hexameter is neither fish, flesh, nor good red- 
herring. If hexameters must be composed they must follow the Latin rules: 
Dr. Bridges has shown that this is not impossible, and at the same time not 
unpleasing: Tennyson’s brief experiments in classical metres also followed 
classical rules of prosody in the main. The resultant verse may be unfamiliar, 
but it is at any rate not a barbarous hybrid, the hippalectors and tragelaphs 
justly assailed by a keen critic of old. 

Admittedly it is hard to reproduce a metre of such consummate artistry: 
Professor Murison makes no effort to reproduce the pauses so typical of 
Virgil, and as we have seen his efforts in other directions are profitless. But 
is it at all necessary to reproduce the metre? Would it not be far better to 
reproduce the spirit and let the metre go hang? There is a considerable body 
of native English nature poetry in native English metres; some of these are 
no doubt unsuitable for long poems, but there are some which do not depend 
on elaborate stanza form. There is much to be said for giving up these 
attempts to reproduce an external trapping, which even if well done can be 
far better seen from a study of the original; it would be wiser instead to use 
some suitable English verse form and reproduce on the English reader 
something approaching the same effect that the Roman verse of Virgil had 
upon its Roman readers. A hard task perhaps—but no harder and far less 
cruel than the misuse of the grandest of the classical metres. 
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A Patchwork from Pindar. By Lions, W. Lype. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1932. 38. 6d. 


This charming book combines the taste of the classical scholar with the expert 
knowledge of the geographer. Mr. Lyde has culled those flowers of Pindarie 
beauty which have appealed to him, has translated them in metrical form 
which at times rises to a very happy rendering, and has contributed a scholarly 
introduction which, for us at any rate, made the picture of Greek mountain 
scenery live more than anything we have read; we should never venture to 
pile Scawfell on the top of Helvellyn and Skiddaw to suggest to our readers 
the height of Olympus! We congratulate him and his readers upon the little 
volume, which bears the impress of understanding and insight. 


Latin for Today. By M. D. Gray & T. Jenkins. Edited for use in British 
Schools by D. McEvoy. London: Ginn & Co., 1932. 3s. 6d. 


This book is a challenge to reconsider not only the method but the purpose 
of the first year’s teaching. Its authors aim at providing a secure grounding 
and at giving such an introduction to the general interest of antiquity that 
pupils who discontinue the study of Latin at 16-17 years will have derived 
a notion of the greatness of Roman civilization, and a better appreciation of the 
riches of their own language. The general methods, insistence on the con- 
nexion of Latin with English words, setting the language always against a 
background of Roman life, and making reading the centre of the lesson, are 
sound. The study of grammar is treated as a means to discover what the lan- 
guage has to say, and is handled in a thorough and scholarly fashion, with 
opportunity for plentiful exercise, though we must regret the waste of labour 
involved in not treating the four conjugations simultaneously, and cannot too 
strongly deprecate the persistent use of the ungrammatical ‘Give all the pos- 
sible parsings of’ instead of ‘Parse in as many ways as possible’, or the retention 
of the medieval ‘j’ for ‘i’. In fact, while fully agreeing with the principles of 
the book, we are not wholly pleased by the details. The early reading-matter 
is too dull: there is no real story until Chapter XXV. The use of the familiar 
‘you’ will be resented by some children as condescending, while others will 
accept it as friendly. Similarly some teachers may welcome the insertion of 
elaborate comments as though to determine the exact treatment of every 
lesson, but others will as certainly dislike it; and we cannot believe that the 
most inexperienced teacher, who might value some of the suggestions in the 
accompanying Notes for Teachers, would require the repeated instruction to 
‘collect homework books’. 
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